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Ohio State Fair Postponed. 
fhe time tor holding the State Fair at Cincinnati has 
2d, 


been changed to the id, and 4th days of October 


next—/(see editorial notice. ) 


te Enpirtors in Ohio 


quested to notice this change of time. 


id the adjaceni States are re- 


-eee+ 


The Census—lInjustice to Ohio. 





Last falland winter we several times called the atten- 
tion of our readers, and the members of Congress to the 
importance of arranging the statistics of crops in the 
tables of the present census, so as to show to the world 
what may be considered the average amount of the 
wheat crop of Ohio, and not merely the amount of last 
|year’s very deficient harvest. The State Board of 
Agriculture also addressed a circular on the subject to 


|the Ohio members of Congress, urging their attention 
| to this matter. Accordingly, as will be seen by the list 
|of interrogatories given in our paper of Jan. 15, col 
jumns Nos, 44 and 45 were added to the proposed 
| schedules—asking*“‘in what crops a partial or total 
| failure,” aud “the usual average of such crops.” 

One of the blanks as submitted to Congress by the 
committee, and with these interrogatories in it, was 
| sent to us by Hon. 8. P. Cuas», and we of course sup- 
| posed that matter was settled. But to our surprise, on 
|looking over the schedule of one of the deputy mar- 
shais a few days since, we discovered that the inter- 
rogatories named above had been stricken out! and no 
substitute inserted which will afford the least evidence 
that the State of Ohio can produce 25 to 30 millions of 
bushels of wheat, instead of about 8 or 10 millions, the 
bad crop of 1849. 

Thus is our noble State of Ohio to be unjustly shorn 
of her proudest honor of being the greatest wheat grow- 
ing State in the Union, and for ten years to come writers 
aud political economists, who naturally look to the cen 
sus tables for their figures, will be led to greatly dis 
parage our reputation and resources. This is a matter 
which affects the interests of this State more deeply 
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than many persons would imagine; and we are at a 


to noderstand in what manner our members of 


los: 
Congress can account for the oversight, or justily them- 
selves for their seeming gross negligence. We call for 
light on the subject 

-owro + 


What constitutes « good Farmer? No, 4. Therough 
Caltivation, 





Frienp Batenam:—tIn this No. I shall submit a few 
observations upon a branch of agriculture of very great 
importance to the farmer. I mean thorough cultivation. 

A furmer may have his fields properly enclosed, and 
thoroughly drained, yet they may have so many stumps, 
stones, trees, and other obstructions to the hoe and the 
plow, or in the absence of such obstructiuns, he may 
plow and hoe so slovenly and inefficiently as to obtain 


but poor returns for his labor. A clear surface and a 


proper use of the two implements, then, are essential | 


prerequisites to success or profit in farr 


I think farmers would be benefited by all abor 
they can bestow to clear their fields of every thing that 
obstructs the action of the hoe and plow. Trees and 
stumps not only take up land, but they cause much corn 


to be broken down in plowing. They occupy the best 


paris of the tield, and not for one year nly, but they 





are tenants for life—from oue to twenty year I kuow 
many fields in which they occupy from one-tenth to 
one-filteenth of the surface, say one-twelfth, and let us 
make a little calculation 

l will take land worth $25 per acre. Now sucl and, 


to pay interest on its value and fair wages to the culti- 
bushels of corn the 
Weyl 


This, at average prices, would be One-twelfth 


vator, ought to yieia SU to acre. 





deducted for trees and stumps would 
$20 tor ten years, and $40 tor twenty Add to 
this the cost of accidents to plows, &c., and it would 
seem to be the interest of the farmer to remove tl 
as svon as possible, instead of waiting to do it. 
In addition to the expenses which 1 have enume: ated, 
is the interest on the value of the land thus wasted, 
and that on the value of the crops thus lost—equaling 
as much more, or $80 in twenty years!!—aund that for 
only one acre—more than three times the value of the 
land. 

I may have overrated these items of loss, but all will 
admit that they are sufficient to justify the farmer in 
making an effort to remove those obstacles during the 
first year’s cultivation. To dig up a stump, it is true, 
requires time, but to take up a tree by the roots requires 
less time than many would suppose. I suppose that 
eight trees could be thus removed as easily as one stump. 
The timber thus saved (the best part of the tree) would 
go far towards paying the expense. Anda good farmer, 
one who cultivates his fields so as to make them yield 
their interest, and who is making them better for every 
year’s cultivation, will not hesitate to incur that expense. 

But supposing his fields have been cleared of all such 
obstructions, properly fenced and thoroughly drained, 
what is the next object of a good farmer! 
thoruugh plowing; by which I mean deep and close plow- 
ing. Such a tarmer plows a/l the land that can be 
reached with his plow, inside of his fences—leaves not 
a foot unturned. His aim is not to plow muck, but to 
plow deep and close, and judges a day’s plowing not by 
the quantity plowed, but by the manner in which it 1s 


r one vear, 
years 


em 


tor tin 


oi 
The! 


done. He knows that shallow plowing aloue will de- 
teriorate the best of fields, and that deep plowing of 
itself will improve the worst i ‘ | one acre 

plowed ten inches deep, is worth vo, plowed 
jive inches; and that land can b ‘ ty 
with greater profit atfd less ext y. 
Experience, if not common sens: that 
it requires much less labor and i 100 
bushels of corn on one acre than : t sme 

cess as a farmer depends less upou the gu pro- 
duct raised than upon the expeuse of ruising it; and 
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|that his brother farmers can more effectually improve 
| their condition as such, by lessening their farming ex 
| penses, than by increasing their farming products. To 
lraise 100 bushels of corn on 3 acres is what any farme: 
can do, but to raise it on one is what very few know 
how to do. ’ 

He plows his fields deep, as before said, for prepara 
|tion, but not for cultivation. Having turned under » 
| coat of sod or of manure, Le is notso simple as to throw 

it to the surface again, to be sucked up by the sun o 
| blown away by the winds. He does not believe in the 
practice of breaking the roots of corn, in order to make 
it grow better; but, with suitable implements, he does 
}the plowing without disturbing the roots. He plants 


laud sows no more than he can cultivate well; conse- 


quently you can see no Spanish needles, cockleburs, 0: 


| horse weeds overtopping his corn in the fall. 


A farmer then, who has his tields properly fenced, thor 
| oughly drained, cleared of all obstructions to the plow and 
| hoe and finely cultivated, has just so many requisites to the 





|character of a “good farmer.” But these are not al! 
{ will mention others in future Nos JUVENIS. 
Highland co., O, July, 1850 
aclpiillisiiaiam — 
Milk Sickness. 
Ep. O. Cutt: Dr. Landon, of Bleudon, the othe 


day suggested to me that the “ milk sickness,” as it is 
cailed, was probably caused by the arseniate of iron, 
with which, he says, the springs in some places west 
lof the Scioto are, in dry seasons, highly impregnated 
Having no particular knowledge of the facts connectex 
with this destructive and mysterious disease, I felt much 
interest in what he told me, and would suggest that a 
{more minute and systematic inquiry be prosecuted iu 
relation to this subject. I know nothing of the diag 
nosis of the malady, and therefore am not prepared to 
|give any opinion. The botanical researches of ow 
jcountry have been so extended that it is hardly to be 
|supposed that any thing in the vegetable kingdom can 
|be referred to as its origin. But we know of many 
minerals, which in sOme one or more of their combi- 
nations are poisonous. Carbonate of lead, upon dogs 
will produce symptoms very similar to the spasms o! 
canine madness. Arsenical compounds are so various, 
combining as that metal does, with nearly all the othe 
| metals, and all poisonous, that it is not improbable but 
|that in some of its compounds, it will readily dissolve 
|im water, the use of which will be destructive to ani 
{mal life. Copper, baryta, and some other metals also 
| form compounds of a poisonous nature. 

Dr. L. informs me that that disease chiefly prevails 
|}in seasons of drouth, and the more severe the drouth, 
| the more numerous and violent are the cases. If this 

be the tact, it increases the probability that the malady 
is imbibed in the water drunk by thirsty animals, 
which, under such circumstances, can only occasionally 
| drink, and when they find water, take it in large quan 
jtities. is this true? Does the disease prevail only iu 
times of drouth? Are there occasional instances of its 
prevalence at all seasons? What is the observation 
| of ditferent localities when it is prevalent? If there is 
| ood reason to suspect that the disease is of metalic o: 
mineral origin, chemical tests will not fail, in the hands 
lof skiltul operators, to determine the question. Le’ 
| the stomachs of animals which have died of it, be pre 
| served and eubmitted to chemical! tests. Ifa metal be 
| present, it can easily be detected. Then the water of 
| the springs, pools or streams accessible to the animals 
| can be tested, and thus can the great problem be solved 
| The which secrete milk, take up, as wi 
| know, many substances that cannot be so easily traced 
jinto the cirenlating animal fluids. As for instance, gar- 
ilic, onions, ambrosia, (ragweed) and other aromatk 
fherbs, upon which cows feed, can be tasted in the 
| inilk and butter, but cannot be perceived in the beef 
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ing facts and provoking inquiry, than to convey intor-| their grass, oats and flax seed. Corn in this immediate 
mation. I hope your numerous correspondents in the | neighborhood bids fair for a good crop, though a few 
extensive region infested with this disease, will care-| miles east of this, many fields will be almost a failure, 
fully state the facts which have fallen under their ob- | owing to the want of rain, and /abor foo, perhaps. We 
servation, and when the mass is collected, a careful | have an abundance of rain here. while in the adjoining 


and systematic investigation should follow. neighborhood it is very dry. 
Yours, truly, I. Ditte. The Cultivator is meeting with a more favorable re- 
Newark, O., 1850. ception among farmers here than it has in time past. 
se > - We will try to double your list of subscribers at this 


Subscribing to Agricultural Societies. 


| self, | would not do without it for double the sum it 





| office next year. Though not a practical farmer my- 


Ep. O. Cutr.: What backwardness is every where 


. - . hat . aig costs. Yours, Py yt 
exhibited In subscribing to agricultural societies ! ay North Hampton, O., Aug. 13, 1850. 
have nothing to exhibit,” says one, “and even if I had, i 


there are others that would take the premium before 
me, therefore I'll not subscribe.” “ J don’t see any aneae 
use in it,” says another; while a third complains of Tar Country anp Crops — Dwe.iincs — HEALTH — 
hard times, and dont’t see as it will ever benefit him Cueese Darnizs, &c. 
any; and thus they excuse themselves, and by hanging 
back, try to impede the progress of agriculture, de a 8- 
ing, rather than advancing the art which should raise 
them to the most honorable position amongst men. 
Man is naturally selfish, to a greater or lesser de-| 
gree, and we see it manifested here as well as else- 
where, only ready to assist in those things wherein he | nor was unusually warm, found much to take away 
can see direct personal benefit arising therefrom. the tedium of the journey between Columbus aud War- 
I have been led to make these remarks from witness-| ~ . hina ing thes Rabie of caaieiae G 
5 exbiblted. by feruieze in tide re-| rep in this ¢ ounty. Phe rich fields o waving grain, and 
g the backwardness ¢ xhi , a : orchards bending with fruit, are always sights pleasant 
spect, in our own county. I do not say it is universal ; to my eye. . ° 
oh no, there are many noble and liberal minded men) tn traveling through Knox and Richland counties, 
who lay hold with a zeal worthy the cause, but the however, I noticed very many fields of wheat so full 
number of such is far too small—it should be doubled, | of rye that it would be dihealt to deterusine witah of 
aye, trebled, and then we would see the cause of agri-| the two seeds, wheat or rye, had been sown in greatest 
culture progressing indeed § ; labundance. In fact too many of the fields through here 
Now the query that arises in my mind, is, how are 8 , 


. : “gle . |and even in old Wayne, are more or less poisoned by 
-” , work of enlisting this | fos . : — 
we to go about the important rk of enl ? ‘ye. The appearance of such grain fields makes a very 


¢ Fi > : >] 2 sti > i to | ‘ . : . 

—s farme rs, who are — sin aae : ed co - | unfavorable impression on the minds of travelers, to say 
their own a to pry = yom ewer br a nd ; z _| nothing of the depreciation of price in the grain when 
to become (—_ ir re r ava aa meme aoe | taken to the northern market, where most of our wheat 
willing to live on, oul ae ie or a ati ae fail | is sold. Farmers certainly do not exhibit a just appre- 
cieties, aud the agricultural journals of our land, fail | o; tion of their true interests, who thus saffer their se ed 
for want of their support, instead of uniting with heart | | Levant udieeiall. 

and hand to help roy the ore He until it reaches the high Almost the firet things that attract the attention of 
position which it is destined to attain? 


, é = through the the southern man traveling through “Free Soil Cheese- 

The reply is, diffuse more KNOWLEDGE 5”. | dom,” are the beautiful dwellings and spacious and con- 
medium of common schools and agricultural journals. |. onient barns and out-buildings every where dotting the 
The former need to be conducted upon a better sys-| country. Almost every farmer has a snug and tasteful 


mana ell | 
tem, and the latter to have a more general circulation. | dwelling, surrounded by trees and ornamental shrub- 
A Hieguianp Farmer. 


| bery, with barns and out-buildings so grouped as to give 

Reaping Machi his residence the appearance of a small village. 
oo | The wheat crop on the Reserve is an exceedingly 
'R1eEND Batexam: [ have used one of Huzzy’s reap-| good one, both as regards quantity and quality ,—better 
ing machines for three successive harvests, and am wel! | | am informed than it has been for many years past. 
pleased with its operation, this year in particular. My Corn looks well, and bids fair for a zood yield Oats, 
wheat was mostly lying on the ground, nearly all in | although short, are well headed, but the crop will be 
one direction. I concluded the machine would be of | light, owing to the destructiveness of the grasshopper. 
no use to me this year, aud commenced cutting with This little destroyer seems to infest this region inswarms, 
cradles; the progress, however, was so slow and labo-| and is making direful havoc of every thing in the vege- 
rious, that I was induced to try the machine. Of course} table line. The potato bag is also, I notice, plenty in 
[ had to cutall one way—but it worked to admiration, | many places, and quite destructive, and will doubtless 
after raising up the heads of grain at starting in. | lessen the crop. Grass is lighter than usual, owing to 
Some of my neighbors came in to see it work, and | early drouth, but will yield a tolerable crop, as the latter 
were highly pleased to see it perform so well. After | rain has caused it to thicken up much from the bottom. 
I had finished, one of them paid me two dollars per|! should also judge, from the appearance of many large 
day for the use of it, and was pleased with his bargain. | and fine fields, that the manufacture rs of linseed oi] need 
There is one of Goble’s machine: in this neighbor-| have no fears, but that they will be well supplied with 


Letter from ** Cheesedom.”’ 


Champion, Trumbull county, August 2d, 1850. 
FrreND Batenam:-Having left Columbus to enjoy the 
| cool breezes and pleasant scenery of the “ Western Re- 
serve” for a brief period, and thinking a letter from me 
would be acceptable, I make free to address you. 
We left your city on the 15th July, and although the 


in 











hood, that works well in standing grain. flaxseed. Fruitisalso plenty. The health of the coun- 
Respectfully, yours, try, [ am told, was never better at this season of year 

8. Larnam. |than now. On the whole, I think the farmers here. as 

Mt. Tabor, Champaign Co., O. | well as in other portions of the State, have every reason 

: OO to give thanks to a bountiful benefactor, and to be glad 

Letter from Clark Connty. } ind rejeice, not only from the fullne ir hearts. 





; Ti | but in the plentifulness of their granaries 
Mr. Barenam: The farmers have got their wheat} Yesterday IL visited one of the larze cheese establish- 
safely into barn or stack, and some are engaged 0} ments of this county, owned by Mr. Georce Heziep 
thrashing it out.for market, and for bread. The geu-| [¢ ig located at the centre of Gustavus. a small town, 
eral opinion is, that it is the best crop that has been| surrounded by some of the most delightfal dairy farms 
raised for many years. Farmers are now busy saving! | eyer oazed on. 7 ’ 
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The building in which the business is carried on is | 
frame, and contains some two or three large rooms. 
The first one you enter contains the machines for cut- | 
ting curd, presses and other utensils, (the cominon screw 
press is the one used here,) and in one end of this room 
is a furnace, over which is a large tank of water for | 
various purposes, and a kettle, in which is fixed a large | 
pan, which is kept hot by the steam in the kettle. In 
this pan or vessel the grease is placed, with which the | 
cheese, when taken from the press, are rubbed before | 
being placed upon the shelves. Two men were engaged | 
in this operation, while another marked them betore | 
undergoing the process. Several girls, 1 was informed, 
were engaged in making sacks, in which all the cheese | 
are encased. There were two large roums where the | 
cheese are placed upon shelves reaching from the bot-| 
tom to the top of the building or room, and a ees 
sight I have seldom seen than was here presented. | 
One of them contains, as my informant told me, 6,000 | 
cheese, while in the other there were between three | 
and four thousand. In these rooms men are employed | 
who turn the cheese every other day, to keep off mould, | 
&c., until they are ready to be shipped. I tasted of | 
several, which, thanks to the politeness of the superin- 
tendent, were bored for my especial accommodation, | 
and found them all well flavored and of excellent qual 
ity. These cheese command in the Cincinnati market 
from 8 to 10 cents per pound. One hundred per day is 
the average manutacture of this mammoth cheesery, } 
being the product from the milk of 500 cows. Each | 
farmer, or perhaps I should say each farmer’s wife, | 
within a certain district, converts the milk of her cows | 
into curd, ready to be made into cheese. This curd is | 
collected by wagons sent out from Mr. Hezlep’s manu- 
factury every morning, brought in and made into cheese 
as above stated. | 











There are several of these large esiablishments loca- | 
ted in different parts of this county, and others in the | 
adjoining counties on the Reserve, besides many private 
dairies, which justly entitles this country to the name | 
of CHEESEDOM. Yours, truly, 

H. Batpwin 
_ ~2eoer = 
Letter from Ashtabula County---Grasshoppers. 


| 


| bed. 





the farmer and his crops. I think it will be a safe 
calculation to say that at least one-third of the stock of 
this county will have to be disposed of before the 
commencement of the foddering season. 

In consequence of the drouth and the grasshopper 
the products of the dairy will be very much diminish- 
ed in this county, and probably throughout the Re- 
serve, for Ashtabula county is not alone in its suffering 
from drouth. 

Effects of Dairying im the Exhaustion of Soils. 

It is becoming a question of considerable importance 
to the dairymen to know what will be the result of 
their system of farming upon their pasture and mead- 
ow lands, and many of them are entering upon the in- 
vestigation of the system with the view to determine 
the future result, and to learn how the injury may be 
averted. 

Every observing man must have seen that on our 
oldest dairy farms, the pastures within a few years, 
have greatly deteriorated. An individual who owned 


|a new farm on which he kept no stock but cows, suld 


out and invested his capital in a farm that had been 
improved for about forty years. In conversation with 
him a few days since, he remarked that he could not 
make half the cheese from his present farm, with the 
same cows, as he was able to make from his new farm. 
His statement may have been a little exaggerated, but 
a comparison of facts will show that there is a wide 
difference between the products of cheese on our old 
and new farms in the same districts. In some of the 
oldest cheese districts of other counties, the same de- 
crease in the quantity of cheese made from a cow in a 
given season, as compared with the products of the 
same districts at earlier periods, bas been noticed, aud 
the cause been searched out, and the remedy preseri- 
It were well if every farmer, on entering upon 


jthe pursuit of agriculture, could know the precise 


composition of his soil, the plants it was best adapted 
to nourish, and the system he should adopt from the 
begiuning, to preserve, if not increase. the fertility ot 
his lands. 

Many tarmers have entered upon the business of 
dairying, with the opinion firmly fixed in their minds, 


| that if they kept none but matured stock, such as cows 

Frienp Batenam: At the time I wrote you last, I most profitable for their business, upon their faring, 
could speak with much encourage:nent of the prospect there could be no such thing ae exhaustion of thei: 
of farm crops in old Ashtabula. Then we thought that lands, known to their system. “These samme men are 
our punishment was to end with the commencement of | VOW Inquiring why their old pasture Jands that were 
fruittul rains, and that a kind Providence would so |»¢ver ploughed, will produce but an inferior quality ot 








order that our fields should yield an abundance for the 
supply of man ani beast. But man’s vision is too cir- 
cumscrited to scan the future, and learn therefrom the 
destiny that awaits him and the objects of his care. As 
the days of this year pass away, we are taught to our 
sorrow that mistortunes come not often single and 
lone. 

Hardly had our crop: of hay, corn, vats and pota- 
toes, begun to grow alter the fine showers in June, be- 
fore they were attacked by the grasshopper, and their 
further progress wholly or in pa.t arrested. Up to this 
time, hay and oats have suffered most. Many of the 


farmers bave mown their fields of oats, the heads hav- | 


ing been mostly cut off and the grain destroyed by the | 
grasshopper. From present indications, I think that in | 
particular sections of our county the corn crop will | 
mect the same fate as the oat crop. Many of our corn | 
fields look as if a violent bail storm had spent its fury | 
on them. Surely, many of our farmers can say, “ The 
grasshopper is a burden ;”’ and some may be almost 
ready to say, “Our affliction is greater than we can 
bear.” 

But the scourge of the grasshopper, like the drouth, 
has not been upon all alike. The south and east paris 
of the county were favored with earlier and more 
abundant showers than the north and western parts; 
and in those sections thus favored with rain, the latier 
scourge seems nut as yet to have come to the injury of 


grass for the formation of milk, and why the same 
fields that a few years ago would produce 40 bushels 
of wheat to the acre, now will not produce over ten. 
Say they, “ We have kept it well stocked daring the 
last 20 or 30 years, and surely it must be richer than 
ever before.” This class of producers would find the 
desired information in the perusal of a course of sci- 
entific agricultural reading, prepared by competent sci- 
entific agriculturists for the especial benefit of the prac- 
| tical farmer; also, in most of the agricultural journals 
jof the country; and in the course of a few years, were 
|they to seek the cause of the deterioration of th 
lands, and vigilantly to apply the remedy, they woh 
find themselves amply repaid for their efforts to acqu re 
a little knowledge of “book farming.” 
Yours, &c., 





N. EB. Frencn. 
Ashtabula county, Aug. 1, 1850. 
—*2eee 
Fairfield County—Crops, &c. 








Mr. Batenam:—-We have just got through harvest 
ing. It took us six weeks. Our wheat never was 
better; some of us have threshed a little, and it takes 
only from eighteen to twenty sheaves for a bushel. 
Our oats are short, but well headed. The hay crop is 
much better than we expected. Corn is now just earing. 
and from present prospects i. will be an average croup. 
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we commenced harvesting, and it still continues. 


We have had very warm weather almost ever sinee | 


-eo 
Oats are being cut, and are a very good crop, with few 
exceptions; the straw is generally short and the crop 


Since the first of July we have had rain enough to| easily secured. Potatoes, from lack of moisture, prom- 


keep the corn, potatoes and clover growing well. 
have no signs of the potato blight yet. 
grapes are almost «# total failure; the trees never set 


fuller of fruit, but it has all fallen off, having been stung| 


by insects. 

But we still have great reason to be thankful ‘o God.| 
Though he has blighted a few of our comforts, he has| 
given us a bountiful harvest and an abundance of fruit. 
Apples, peaches, pears and cherries are quite plenty, | 
aud blackberries wherever there are briars—and in 
some places they are no wise scarce. And not only are | 
our fields loaded with fruit and grain, but our forests 
are loaded with walnuts, hickory nuts, acorns and beach 
nuts, all of which are of advantage to farmers. 

Tuos. M. Yous 
Fairfield CO., G.. Aug. iP 1850. 
a 

Letter from Greene County. 





Mr. BaTtewam:—Since my last communication to you | 
we have been visited with frequent and copious show- 
ers of rain, one of which came with such profusion for 
the space of half an hour as to torm in many places a 
high flood, sweeping away fences, wheat shocks, &c., 
ind sanding the uncut grass badly 

These warm and frequent showers have operated 
ike a charm on the drouth impoverished corn, clothing 
it in robes of deep and healthy green, and causing 
most rapid growth. 

Oats are now mostly harvested, but entirely too short 
to bind. farmers cut and raked them in bunches, and | 
housed them like hay. Some few turned their beasts 
on them to pasture. 

Wheat already threshed; looks fine, full and plump; | 
the crop perhaps a full average. | 

A mischievous insect has much injured the foliage of 
the finer kinds of cherry trees, by eating the softer| 
parts and leaving the fibrous, which turned brown ina} 
day or two afterwards as though the tree was dying. | 
The insect is slow in motion, yellow bodied, black | 
legged, its body a little tortoise shaped, a little over| 
half the length of the potato bug, but not half as active. | 
I observe they have also worked on the sassafras, red | 
oak, hickory, &c. [It is called the Rose-bug, and has| 
been frequently noticed in our columns.—Ep } 

The potato bug has been very busy also, entirely strip-| 
ping the potato stalks in some places, and tomatoes, | 
beets, cucumbers. &c., partially. 

[ have conversed with more than one dozen farmers, | 
who say that their potato crop is a failure; instead of| 
tubers beh henal on the roots, they (the roots) are 
turning up out of the ground and running,to tops, thus} 
producing asecond growth. I do not expect to realize | 
the sed planted. Early and late planting seems to fare 
alike. 

Brother farmers, iet us hear trom you all against the 
first of September as regards the condition of the po- 
tato crop. G 

Xenia, O., Aug. 1, 1850. 


4.8 





Delaware County, Crops, &c. 


| 


Mr. Batenam:—The wheat harvest is over, and I am| 
now able to report understandingly of that crop; in| 


| ‘for the best boar two years old, $40.” 


| provement in the stock of horses, 
| think, was Ashland, one Erie, another Richland. Some 


We) ise to be pretty much a failure 
Our plums and | 


Of insects the wheat midge was to be found in nearly 
every field, but in so small numbers that no one com- 
plains of them. Grasshoppers are unusually plenty, 


| and make sad work with oats, flax, and most kinds of 


vegetables—even potatoes. The weather has been 
very dry and warm through the month of July, but is 
now raining two or three light showers per day, just 
enough to prevent securing oats and flax. Corn is late, 
and has suffered by drouth, but we hope for a crop if 
the fall season should be warm 
Respectfully 

Aug. 2, 1850. 

*.eorr 
Letter from Highland County. 


G 


Berkshire, O. 


Crops—Fatrn—Human Reapinac Macutnes—Improve- 
MENT OF Horses 


Mr. Bateuam:—We are now through with our har- 
vest, and a golden one it is—equal to any within my 
knowledge Highiand co inty has as much wheat, and 

as good a quality, as ever was raised im it. 

Our corn crop is fast improving, and will in all prob- 
ability make a good crop; grass and oats will make an 
average crop; fruit of all kinds is plenty; potatoes will 
make an average ¢ rop 

Our Fair will come off on the third Friday and Sat- 
urday (18th and 19th) of Octobor, at Hillsboro’ 

I seein your Cultivato: considerable said about reap- 
ing machines; but I will just inform you that we do not 
need them over here in Highland, for we have men that 


| can cut from three to five hundred dozen sheaves of 


wheat in a day, of good binds 

Mr. Samuel Gillespie of this county, cut the present 
harvest three hundred dozen of wheat in one fm he 
was hindered some considerable time in consequence 
of breaking a finger out of his cradle, and having te 
wait until it was repaired. There are men who will 
bet that he can cut four hundred dozen; and some will 
go as high as five hundred. 

We have also a colored man who can cut 8 acres of 
wheat per day; so you see we have but little need of 
your patent reapers; but if you have any that can beat 
ours, we would like to hear from them. 

I discover what I think must be a mistake in the list 
of premiums to be awarded at the State Fair. It says 

I suppose this 
to be an error, for I cannot see the propr ety Pt award- 
ing a premium of $40 for a hog and only $15 for the 
best blood horse. I am aware that horses have got to 
a very low ebb in Ohio, but I did not suppose that the 
noblest of all animals, the blood horse, had got below 
the hog. 1 still hope that it is a typographical error. 
[It should read $10.—Ep. ] 

In the last annual report of the State Board I notice 
that out of the reports of about sixty counties only 
three or four have reported any thing favorable for im- 
One of these, I 


| others report that their horses are good, but of other 


stock great improvements were going on. Cattle, 
sheep, and even the hogs have caused many able pens 


short it is admitted on all hands to be the best crop and| to be wielded in their behalf; but the noble Horse, the 


the most easily cut of any good wheat crop for many | #Himal thatcan afford man more pleasure and a greater 


years. Of the different kinds that were sown in this} profit for his service or raising than any other, provided 
region, the Mediterranean stands first for early ripen-| there 1s as much pride taken to have good stock as there 
ing, and as far as threshed produces well, and w eighs, | 18 1D other animals, has fallen so\low 10 the estimation 
though slightly shrunk, about 63 pounds to the bushel ;| of our stock men that we can . get any better report 
the blue stem and white blue stem both appear to ripen | from them than to say to the State Board, “we have 
about the same time, (about a week later than Med-| nothing to report favorable to the improvement of hor- 
iterranean,) and it is supposed will yield the most per| ses;” and that too in a State 80 well calculated for 
acre. The Illinois is a very good berry, but will not| raising fine horses! Yours, with respect, 

yield as well as either of the others. Grass is a light! B. Brown. 


crop, but is generally secured wichout injury from rains.| Leesburg, O., Aug. 1850 
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Annexed are representations of two more of the nu- 
merous useful implements and machines manufactured 
by Mr. Geo. Pace, of Baltimore, Md. 

To the farmers on the plains of central Ohio, and 
other grazing districts where water is scarce and the 
soil clayey and free from stones, this method of con- 
structing wells by boring we think would be found a 
great saving of labor, as well as of expense in the cost 
of brick or stone. The augers are of different sizes— 
for bor ng wells of one foot to four feet in diameter: 
the usual size being 2 to 3 feet; and of a depth of 20 
to 50 feet. The price of the machine, with connecting 
rods to bore 40 feet, is $120 (at Baltimore) 

With a machine of this kind a man, or company of 
four men, could no doubt do a very profitabl: bus ness 


at well boring in many parts of the country. 


met 


| a 
<=> = 


[POsT HOLE AUGER. | 
Mr. Page says, wells bored with this machine can be 
walled up with brick, with economy and perfect secu- 
rity 
and “those who have had wells bored with this ma- 


He has constructed numerous wells in this way, 


chine, prefer them to the old mode, becanse the water 
in the well is always fresh, being used out as fast as it 
comes in, while with the old plan of large wells, they 
constantly contain a large quantity of stagnant water, 
unfit for use. A well of from 40 to 50 feet deep can be 
bored and bricked up in two days in good soil, reliev- 
ing a family from the annoyance and trouble attending 
the old way of digging by hand; having made a num- 
ber of these wells during the last season, the following 
certificates are presented as evidence of its utility.” 
[The certificates are contained in a pamphlet, (with 
descriptions of other machines,) which we will 


gratis to post paid applications. —Ep. 0. Cutt. ] 


send 
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Page’s Augers for Boring Wells and Post Holes. 
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[BORING WELLS WITH PAGE'S AUGER. ] 


The Auger for boring post holes is an implement 
pretty generally known, but not half as generally in use 
It can be found for 
No deserip- 
tion is necessary, as every body can see how it is con- 


as we should suppose it would be. 
sale in most large cities—price about $5. 


strneted, and how to be used. 
~2-eoe* 
Highland County—Crops—Bees and Beehives—Fair. 





Mr. Batexam:—We were visited by a destructive 


tornado on the night of the 2d inst., which did consid- 
erable damage on the bottoms to the corn and fences, 
and blew trees and limbs down in every direction, since 
which we have had very pleasant summer weather. 

Crops look well and are growing finely, except po- 
tatoes, which it is thought will be quite short in some 
localities, perhaps owing to the drouth. 

Your correspondent “ H.”’ is informed that I did put 
in practice my plau for ventilating bee hives; only bo- 
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ring the hole near the top and continuing it through the | 
top drawer, in which was inserted a zine tube, to con-| 
neet it with the outer box; and | can assure “H.” that 
this tube was not closed in any way whatever. And 1} 
think that the cap of sour honey would not have pre- 
vented the bees from going to work, if the queen had 
been well and alive. . 

The Highland Agricultural Society hold their next 
anuual fair in Hillsboro’, on the 18th and 19th of Oct. 
Yours, truly, G. 

~-<—<77o* 


Another Letter from Perry County. 





DroutH—Crors—Grapre Curcurio, &e. 
frigsp Batenam:--Since I wrote you last, we had 
ery little rain until within the last two or three days, 
when asuccession of fine showers has made the ground 
quite wet for the first time since the spring rains. 
The wheat crop, now secured, is the finest this coun- 
try has produced for several years—-the best probably 


ince 1839. Itis, at all events, greatly over an average 
‘ rop > g 

Oats, very short--not half a crop... S#? 

Corn, in consequence of almost continued drouth 


we it was planted, looks poorly, and cannot make 
iny thing like an average crop. 

Grapes (Isabella and Catawba prin 
ly all destroyed by the curculio. I have heard of but 
ne exception. Mine were attacked by blight about 
the first of this month, which destroyed about one- 
third of the crop; and the curculio has punctured 
uearly all that remained, and is still at work. Mine is 
the only instance of blight that I have heard of this 
season. Is the destraction of the grape crop by blight, 
or curculio, a common thing about Cincinnati? Seve- 
ral of us had contemplated planting rather largely of 
vines next season, but are now quite discouraged, and 


t Is 


cipally) are near- 


think of abandoning the grape culture altogether. 
the curculio of the grape the same as that which in- 
fests the cherry? observed in the vineyard of one of 
my neighbors, Michael Ditto, that all such vines as 

near a large cherry tree, had scarcely a single 
grape uninjured, while those in a remote part of the 
grounds were much less injured. Perhaps by destroy- 

uur cherries we might save our grapes 

lhe plam curentio has not forgotten us either. So 
lar as | have seen or heard every thing im the shape of 


y 
t 


too 


plum, even the little Damson, which it generally 
spares, has been destroyed, with however a few re- 
narkable exceptions, as usual, where it is claimed the 
Iroit was saved by fumigating with sulphur, hanging 
old tron hoops in the trees, scoring the body of the 
‘ree in the new of the moon, &c. The curculio has also 
greatly injured the peach crop, which, however, con- 
sists mostly of natural varieties; but little attention 

iving been paid to the culture of the peach until re- 
cently. Of apples we have a quite abundant crop, and 
a8 & great many fine varieties are cultivated here, we 
will be able to exhibit at Cincinnati next fall, speci- 
mens of many more fine varieties than were ever sent 
‘rom this county before. 

Yours, truly, 
Perry co., O., July 30th, 1850. 


a 


W. J. Crarke. 

Remarks.—We do not think the grape curculio has 
ever been noticed on cherries; the latter fruit is, how- 
ever, often punctured by the species of curculio that in- 
fests the plum. The grape insect is mach smaller and 
more active.—-Ep. 


-2eoe+-- — 
Letter from Richland County—Crops. &c. 





| sheaves make a bushel. 
'as altogether above an average crop. 


Mr. Batguam:—The wheat crop just harvested is the | 


best that we have had in this county for years. It isall 


stored away, except some that was left standing in the | 


sock to be threshed. Those who have adopted this 
bo, h owever, will lose most of their wheat, as it has 


} sprouted, owing to the frequent and heavy rains that) thing else they 
4 
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we have had for a week or two past. Hope they'll 
learn to stack their wheat next time, if they have no 
barns. f 

Oats w Corn looks well, and 
will be Potatoes will turn out well. 

Our Agricultural Fair will be held at Bellville, on the 
241th September. Hope you'll be present with us at 
that time A SuBscRIBER. 





be an average crop 
ood ‘ rop 


£ 


Bellville, Ohw, Sth, 1850. 
+-7eo + 


Letter from Richland County. 


tug. 


Mr. Bs tEHAM: — The wheat crop in old Richland is 
remarkably good this year; straw bright and berry 
plump. It is the opinion of many, that there is more 


good wheat in this county now than in '46, (commonly 
called the crop.) Corn promises fair; oats and 
grass pretty short; potatoes somewhat doubtful; ap- 
ples plenty, peaches scarce, plums do but little since "42. 

We have had much warm and showery weather; 
so much that it has been very difficult to get up hay, 
since wheat harvest The wheat was generally got up 


big 


sate. 

I am convinced in my mind, that the long spell of 
cold weather in the spring, and also the dry season we 
had, was iavorable to our wheat crop; the cold weath- 
er, | think kept back the weevil, and the drouth kept 
the wheat from growing too strong in the straw. The 
weevil injured some late varieties slightly. I have ob- 
served in wheat that grew up in clover fields, (being 
very late,) that it was totally used up by them; this 
and the circumstance of wheat maturing very rapidly 
after blowing, seems to evince to me that the weevil 
was too late in commencing its destructive operations. 

How wise are the arrangements of that Being, 
“‘whose mercies are over all his works.’’ Should not 
grateful emotions fill the heart of every one who in- 
habits this happy land 

Iam highly gratified that you, in connection with 
your worthy correspondents are continually holding 
up to your numerous readers the importance of doing 
every thing right. J think this is just as it should be. 
was well pleased with the remarks of old Mr. Stur- 
giss, of Mansfield, the other day, when in conversation 
with him on fruit; says this old gentleman, “‘we should 
try to have the dest fruit, the des¢ wheat, corn, &c., and 
the bes most convenient barn, farm, and 
indeed the best of If this system was 
universally adopted, tion with doing the 
greatest possible amount of good we can, what a hap- 
py community we should be Geo. Hiskey. 

[ O., Aug. 7th, 1850. 





and house, 
everything ’ 


m conner 


Levington, Richland co., 


*2ee* 
Letter from Ross County. 





1eR, Season, Crops, Bers, Grapes, Apples. 


Dear CuLtrvaton—Warm weather this,truly. Who 

does not pity the poor farmer, daily toiling in the hot 
Have had a severe seige—might have been 
greatly assisted by machinery, such as Reapers, Mow- 
ers and Separators. None of these have yet been in- 
troduced into our new county. The burthen of the har- 
vest work is now over. The summer has been a little 
different from all others, consequently, the crops this 
year will differ from those of other years. 
" The Wheat Crop was never finer. In some fields 18 
The present may be set down 
But we think we 
hazard nothing in predicting in advance, that the crop 
of Corn will fall quite below an average, be the season as It 
may. Oats crop an average, though very short to bind. 
A good plan is, never to bind oats at all; but mow 
them as hay. They feed to better advantage; tramp 
out just as well, and may thus be saved with little over 
half the labor. Hay crop rather light. Potatoes 
quite a failure in many places; owing to drouth or some- 
failed to set. 


sun? 
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Annexed are representations of two more of the nu- 
merous useful implements and machines manufactured 
by Mr. Geo. Pace, of Baltimore, Md. 

To the 


other grazing distri 


farmers on the plains of central Ohio, and 


ts where water is scarce and the 


soil clayey and free from stones, this method of con- 


structing wells by boring we think would be found a 


great saving of labor, as well as of expense in the cost 


of brick or stone. The augers are of different sizes— 
for boring wells of one foot to tour feet in diameter: 
the usual! size being 2 to 3 feet: and of a depth of 20 


The price of the machine, 


to 50 teet with connecting 


rods to bore 40 feet, is $120 (at Baltimore 
With a machine of this kind a im 
fon 


at well boring 


an, Or Company ol 


men, could no doubt do a v: ry profitable business 


iny parts of the country. 





[Post HOLE AUGER. } [ror 

Mr. Page says, wells bored with this machine can be 
walled up with brick, with economy and perfect secu- 
rity. He has constructed numerous wells in this way, 
and “those who have had wells bored with this ma- 
chine, prefer them to the old mode, because the water 
in the well is always fresh, being used out as fast as it 
comes in, while with the old plan of large wells, they 
constantly contain a large quantity of stagnant water, 
unfit for use. A well of from 40 to 50 feet deep can be 
bored and bricked up in two days in good soil, reliev- 
ing a family from the annoyance and trouble attending 
the old way of digging by hand: having made a num- 
ber of these wells during the last season, the following 
certificates are presented as evidence of its utility.’ 

[The certificates are contained in a pamphlet, (with 
descriptions of other machines,) which We will send 
gratis to post paid applications —Ep. 0. Cutt.) 
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Page’s Augers for Boring 





VoL. VI. 


Wells and Post Holes. 
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LS WITH PAGE'S AUGER. } 


The Auger for boring post holes is an implement 
pretty generally known, but not half as generally in use 


as we should suppose it would be. It can be found { r 


sale in most large cities—price about $5. No descrip- 
tion is necessary, as every body can see how it is con- 


+ 


strneted, and how to be used. 


+-2eoe* - 
Highland County—Crops—Bees and Beehives—Fair. 





Mr. Batenan:—We were visited by a destructive 
tornado on the night of the 2d inst., which did consid- 
erable damage on the bottoms to the corn and fences, 
and blew trees and limbs down in every direction, since 
which we have had very pleasant summer weather. 

Crops look well and are growing finely, except po- 
tatoes, which it is thought will be quite short in some 
localities, perhaps owing to the drouth. 

Your correspondent “H.’’ is informed that I did put 
n practice my plan for ventilating bee hives; only bo- 
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ring the hole near the top and continuing it through the | 
»p drawer, in which was inserted a zinc tube, to con- 
nect it with the outer box; and | can assure “H.”’ that 
this tube was not closed in any way whatever. And I] 
hink that the c cap of sour honey would not have pre- 
vented the bees from going to work, if the queen had 
1 well and alive. tie 
The Highland Agricultural Society 
1a] fair in Hillsboro’, on the 18th 
Yours, truly, 
-2-.<ee 
Another Letter from Perry_County. 
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—Grape Curcu! &e. 
\ENT EHAM:--Since I wrote we 
little rain until within the last two or three days, 
when asuccession of fine showers has made the ground 
julte wet for the first time since the spring rains 
The wheat crop, now secured, is the finest this coun- 
Iry for several years—-the best probably 
ents, greatly over an 
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poorly 


in consequence 
was planted, 
ny thing like an average crop. 
Grapes (Isabella and Catawba principally) are near- 
destroyed by the curculio. I have heard of but 
exception. Mine were attacked by blight about 
rf month, which destroyed about 
the crop; the cure has punctured 
that heey and is still work. Mine is 
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cently. Of apples we have a quite ab indante rop, and 
a8 4 great many fine varieties are cultivated here, we 
nt will be able to exhibit at Cincinnati next fall, speci- 
ne mens of many more fine varieties than were ever sent 
" mm this county before. 
Yours, truly, W. J. CLaRKE. 
ip- Perry co., O July 30th 1850. 
ai Remarks.—We do not think the grape curculio has 
ever been noticed on cherries; the latter fruit is, how- 
= ever, often punctured by the species of curculio that in- 
: fests the plum. The grape insect is mach smaller and 
ive more active.—Ep. 
id- ~7s2eoe + - 
es, Letter from Richland County—Crops. &c. 
ice 
Mr. Batgxam:—The wheat crop just harvested is the 
po- best that we have had in this county for years. It isall 
me stored away, except some that was left standing in the 
sock to be threshed. Those who have adopted this 
put ha, h owever, will lose most of their wheat, as it has 
bo- sprouted, owing to the frequent and heavy rains that 
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1 week or two past 





we have had fee Hope they'll 
learn to stack their wheat next time, if they have no 
barns. 
Oats be an average crop. Corn looks well, and 
will be a good crop Potatoes will turn out well 
Our Agricultural Fair will be held at Bellville, on the 
24th September. Hope you'll be present with us at 
that time A SuBscRIBER 
Bellville, Ohw,. Aug. ith 850 
~72eo +- —— 
Letter from Richland County. 
Mr. | kHaAM:— The wheat crop in old Richland is 
markably good this year; straw bright and berry 
plump. Itis the opimon of many, that there is more 
od wheat in this county now than in °46, (commonly 
called the big crop.) Corn promises fair; oats and 
rass pretty short ; potatoes somewhat doubtful; ap- 
ples plenty, peaches scarce, plums do but little since ’42. 
We have had much warm and showery weather ; 


so much that it has been very difficult to get up hay, 
since wheat harvest The wheat was generally got up 
sate 

| am convinced in my mind, that the long spell o 
cold weather in the spri ig nd also the dry season we 
had, was iavor: ible too wheat ¢ rop ; the ¢ old wes ath- 








er, | think kept back the weevil, and the drouth kept 
the wheat from growing too strong in the straw. The 
weevil! injured some late varieties slightly. I have ob- 





served in wheat that grew up in clover fields, (being 
very late,) that it was totally used up by them; this 
and the circumstance of wheat maturing very rapidly 
ifter blowing, seems to evince to me that the weevil 
was too late in commencing its destructive operations. 

How wise are the arrangements of that Being, 
‘whose mercies are over all his works.’ Should not 
grateful emotions fijl the heart of every one who in- 
habits this happy land 

Iam highly gratified that you, in connection with 
your worthy correspondents, are continually holding 
up to your numerous readers the Importance of doing 
every thing rigkt | think this is just as it should be. 
i was well ple ased with the remarks of old Mr. Stur- 
giss, of Mansfield, the other day, when in conversation 
with him on fruit; says this old gentleman, ‘“‘we should 
try to have the dest fruit, the des wheat, corn, &c., and 
the best and most convenient house, barn, farm, and 
ndeed the best of everything It this system was 
universally adopted, in connection with doing the 
greatest possible amount of good we can, what a hap- 
py community we should be Gro. Hisxery. 

Le rton. Richland O., Aug. 7th, 1850 

-=-e7-* 
Letter from Ross County. 

WE er, Season, Crops, Bees, Grapes, Apples. 

Dean CuLtrvaton—Warm weather this,truly. Who 
does not pity the poor farmer, daily toiling m the hot 
sun? Have had a severe seige—might have been 


greatly assisted by machinery, such as Reapers, Mow- 
None of these have yet been in- 
troduced into our new county. The burthen of the har- 
vest work is now over. The summer has been a little 
different from all others, consequently, the crops this 
year will differ from those of other years. 

" The Wheat C rop was never finer. In some fields 18 
sheaves make a bushel. The present may be set down 
as altogether above an averagecrop. But we think we 
hazard nothing in predicting in advance, that the crop 
of Corn will fz all juite below an average, be the season as It 
may. Oats crop au average, thongh very short to bind. 
A good plan is, never to bind oats at all; but mow 
them as hay. They feed to better advantage; tramp 
out just as well, and may thus be saved with little over 
half the labor Hay crop rather lght Potatoes 
quite a failurein many places: owing to pe or some- 
thing else they failed to set. 


ers and Se parators. 
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Our bees have never done better; plenty of honey— 
we use the old fashioned box hive—waut nothing bet- 
ter. From a few stands have cut out ever 200 lbs, 
choice honey. 

All our grapes ruined by curculios. 

Tn some orchards apples taking the black rot. 

S. Jones. 
Ross Co., Aug. 8th, 1850. 


b 
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State Fair Postponed to October. 

The Board of Agriculture have concluded to post | 
pone the time for holding the Ohio State Fair (at Cin-| 
cinnati) to the 2d, 3d, and 4th days of October next. | 

The reasons for this change are, the probability that! 
the fear of cholera may continue to. excite apprehen-| 
sions in the minds of some, especially when traveling | 
or assembling in large crowds, until .after the time} 
heretofore appointed for the Fair; also the low stage| 
of water in the Ohio river is likely to obstruct travel 
and navigation above Cincinnati during September ; 
and farmers will have more leisure in October, after 
wheat sowing isdone. It will also be a more favorable 
time for transporting and exhibiting choice stock, and 
for the show of fruits by thé Pomological Congress. 

We are not authorized to announce that the Pomo-| 
logical Congress will change its time of assembling, as | 
there has not yet been sufficient time to hear from its| 
officers, but we think there can be no doubt of their | 
consenting to the change. | 

Editors are requested to notice the above change of | 
time in their papers. 

+7202]8- = | 

Tue Cuorera has prevailed in our city quite severe- | 
ly at times for the past three weeks. We have reason 
to hope it has nearly run its course here now; but we 
regret to learn that it prevails quite fatally in many | 
parts of the country, among farmers and small settle-| 
ments as well as in towns and cities. The south-west | 
quarter of this State, and portions of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky are at prea. it most afflicted. 

We see nothing as yet to change our views in regard 
to the Geological Theory—or the effects of lime-stone 
water in time of Cholera.. If any of our readers ob- 
serve plain facts opposed to it we should be’ glad to 
hear from them. 





CorRRESPONDENTS must still bear with us—a number 
of communications requiring revision or remarks, are 
still on handour notes of travel also are not written 
out. Sickness and death among our friends and neigh- 
bors, and some ill health on our part, must be our ex- 
cuse. 





Tue Wueat Harvest in Western New York has been 
much damaged by rains—a large share of the grain 
having sprouted in the shock. Ohio wheat and flour 
will be sure to command the highest price this year in 
the Eastern markets. 

GrassHoppers—It will be seen from letters in this 
paper, that immense injury has been done to crops and 
pastures in the north part of the State, by grasshoppers. 
We observe great quantities of these insects also in this 
vicinity, but do not hear of much injury being done by 
them. 

Tue Potatoz Crop seems likely to prove almost a 
failure especially in the south half of the State. This 
will be,a severe loss to many farmers along the Ohio 
river. 

Tue Corn Crop continues to improve; the hot wea- 
ther having been favorable for it where not too dry. 

aa. oc” ; 

Jacos Horrner, Esq., the well known and wealthy 
horticulturist, residing near Cincinnati, left home last 
month, (with Mrs. H.,) intending to spend a year in 
Europe—mostly in England. Mr. H. will doubtless 
derive much pleasure from histour. He will of course 
attend the great internaticnal Fair at London next 
spring. 

Mr. Downrna, editor of the Horticulturist, has also 
gone to England, ‘‘on a short professional visit.” 

Tue Cincinnati Horticuttura Society are discus- 
sing the project of starting a horticultural magazine in 
that city. Such a work would no doubt greatly con- 

uce to the interests and prosperity of the society, and 
promote the cause of improvement in that region; but 
how could it be made to pay? Better consult brother 

Hoorer about the cost, &c. 
— +88) 

Baron Liesic, the eminent chemist, it is said will 
shortly visit this country and deliyer lectures on his 


favorite scienée. Honor and success to him. 
ay PAs, cL 


Mr. Barenam goes to Cincinnati again as soon as this 
paper is issued, to superintend the arrangements for the 
State Fair. 


~—030e> --- 
Notices of Publications. 


Transactions or THE N. YeSrare Ag. Socrery, ror 
1849.—We are indebted to Mr. Johrison, the secretary 
of the society, for a cdpy of this valuable work.’ It is 
a. beautiful volume of nearly 1000 pages, handsomely 
bound and illustrated with engravings. Its contents 
are varied and highly useful—report of the society for 
the past year; reports of committees, &c., at the annual 
Fair; discussions and addresses atdo.; Prof. Johnston’s 
lectures at Albany; Legislative discussions on agricul- 
ture; communications and essays; agricultural statis- 
tics; reports from county societies; Prof. Norton’s work, 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture; survey of Wash- 
ington county, &c., &e. 

Of this large volume about 10,000 copies, we believe, 
were published, and bound by order of the Legislature, 
of which 500 copies go to the State Society, (to be used 
as premiums, &c.,) the same number to the American 
Institute, and forty copies to each county agricultural 
society. 

“Tue Farmer's Guing” (By Steyens).—Six num- 
bers have now been received, and a hasty examination 
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has impressed us very favorably respecting the work. 
It is too decidedly English for our western farmers, but 
will notwithstanding afford them a large amount of 
valuable instruction. The work is published in num- 
bers of 64 pages each, in good style, richly illustrated 
—price only 25 cents per No., by Leonard Scott & Co., 
New York. 

“THe FarMER AND PLANTER” is the title of a double 
quarto monthly sheet, the 5th No. of which greets us, 
from Pendleton, South Carolina, by Geo. Seaborn and 
J.J. Gilman; price $1 per year. The No. before us is 
well filled and gives promise of usefulness.and success. 

“‘Westarn Litgrany Macazine,”{by George Brew- 
ster, Columbus, O.; monthly, 32 pages, $1 per year. 

We have received four numbers of this magazine, and 
ave well pleased with itsappearance and contents. The 
editor is evidently a man of talents and enterprise, and 
he has already secured quite a number of ablecontrib- 
utors for his magazine, among whom we recognize our 
friend “Aunt Patience.” This work is eminently de- 
serving of patronage, especially as} belonging to the 
_" Its very low price places it within the reach of 
all. 


Wittovecupy Femace Seminany—The third annual 








catalogue of this excellent school is before us and gives | 


gratifying evidence of its complete success. The whole 
numberof pupils is 161. The new term commences 


Sept. 19. Address. Miss R. B. Tenny, Principal, Wil- 
loughby, Lake Co. O. 

Onto WesLeyan University—The annual catalogue 
of this institution, located at Delaware, O., gives. the 


number of students for the past year as follows: Colle- 
giate course 38; Preparatory department 84; Biblical 
course'[omitting collegians] 12; Scientific course 123 
—total 257. 


Agricultural Fairs and Societies. 





A Few Hants To Orricers anp Mempers or Ae. So- 
CIETIES. 

We are often written to for information in regard to 
the best manner of managing the affairs of county ag- 
ricultural societies, fairs, &c.; and having had some per- 
sonal experience, as well as much opportunity for ob- 
servation, we will make a few suggestions especially in 
reference to points which we have noticed are most li- 
able to be overlooked. 

1. Don’t be discouraged if but few members attend 
thd business meetings of the society. A few persever- 
ing men must always do the planning and arranging— 
and in fact a few can do this better than many. 

2. Make out your premium list and arrangements 
for the Fair, two or three months at least before the 
time, and publish them in newspapers and handbills so 
that all shall see them; and a few days before the Fair 
have all the details of its arrangement agreed on and 
printed in handbills to be put up and circulated where 
all who attend shall see them and learn the exact time, 
place, &c., .f everything—this is very essential to the 
success-of a fair, butis very oftea neglected. 

3. Be sure to have an Apprxss, or public speaking ; 
such as will impart something at least of an intellectu- 
al and elevating character to the occasion. Without 
this, the most important and valuable results of the Fair 
will not be realized. The address should precede the 


announcement of premiums, so that as many as possi- 
ble may attend ; and the speaker should endeavor so to 
arouse the better sentiments of his audience as to allay 
all unpleasant feelings of disappointment or jealousy 
that unsuccessful competition may have excited, and 
awaken in their minds new resolutions for improvement, 
progress and elevation. 

4. Publish a report of the transactions of the society 
annually, in pamphlet form, giving each member a copy, 
and sending a copy to all other similar societies of which 
you-can learn the address. This report should be prin- 
ted as soon as possible after thefair. It should contain 
the annual address, list of officers and members, list of 
premiums awarded, remarks or reports of committees, 
statements of competitors on crops, dairy products, 
&c., and a report of the treasurer. (This report of tran- 
sactions should be invariably sent to the State Board, 
by county soc‘eties in Ohio.) Sueh a pamphlet would 
be preserved by every family and read by farmers who 
are not members of the society, but who would soon 
become such ; and would be found to conduce to the 
prosperity of the society more than any other means. 
Our most flourishing societies have all adopted this prac~ 
tice. 

5. Arrange the time of your Fair so as not to con- 
flict with that of adjoining counties, and appoint dele- 
gates of your society to attend the Fair of your neigh- 
bors, and invite them to reciprocate the compliment.— 
It is also well to appoint a few farmers from other coun- 
ties on your awarding committees and invite their at- 
tendance. Such interchange of civilities and visits, is 
sure to promote enjoyment and good feeling, and stim- 
ulate the societies to greater efforts and improvements. 

6. Last but not least—do all in your powef to in- 
duce more of the fanmers to read agricultural papers. 
Without this no society will flourish, and but little good 
will be accomplished by your endeavors to awaken a 
spirit of agricultural improvement in your county. 

eS Ueiae hs -: —4 


Agricultural Fairs for 1850; 


Ohio State at Cincinmati, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

N. Y. State “ Albany,Sept. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Michigan State, at Ann Arbor, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 
Maryland State, “ Baltimore, Oct. 23, 24 and 25. 
Cuyahoga co. O., at Sept. 3 and 4. 

Lorain “ Oberlin, Oct. 2. 

Wayne “* Wooster, “ 10 and 11. 
Stark “ Canton, “ —— 

Richland “ Bellville, Sept. 24. 

Warren a“ 4 and 5. 
Jetferson *¢ Smithfield; Oct. 18 and 19. 
Harrison “ Cadiz, “ 24 and 25. 
Portage * Ravenna, Sept. 25 and 26. 
Licking ‘* Newark, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Union “ Maysville. “ 16 and 17. 
Clermont « Batavia, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Greene “ Xenia, “ 4dand 5. 
Fayette “ Bloomingburgh, Oct. 9 and 10. 
Highland “ Hillsboro’, * 18 and 19. 
Ashtabula “ “ Jefferson 2 and 3. 
Muskingum co. “ Zanesville, 10 and 11. 


{@F Officers or members of societies not included in 
the ‘above list, will please notify us of the time and 
place of holding their fair, when the same have been 
determined. If contained in a newspaper, the notice 
should be distinctly marked with a pen, or it may not 
be seen by us. 


sc“ 


“ 


“ 


ee 
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Weaning Lambs—Pasturing Corn with Sheep—Sheep 
Drovers. 

Ep. 0. Cunt.—The first part, or middle of August, 
is the proper time to e Lambs from the Ewes. 
Lambs weaned then, will do better than to let them 
run with their dams until later in the fall. The pas- 
tures are yet soft and better suited to their wants as a 
substitute for milk, and by making the change early 
they become better accustomed to feed, and will win- 
ter better than when left with the ewes until late. It 
is also much better for the ewes; as many become 
reduced in the summer by raising a lamb. It gives 
them time to regain their strength before the season 
arrives when they are'to be turned to the bucks. 

I have practiced pasturing my cornfields with sheep. 
I find it not only the best pasture for the sheep, but of 
decided advantage to the corn. In the latter part of 
July, and turough August. I haveturned in a field of 
ten acres from one hnndred to one hundred and fifty 
head, for three or fcur days at a time, until they had 
completely cleaned out the grass and weeds. Ifthe 
corn is of a large growth they will do no harm what- 
ever to the ears or stalks; only picking off occasionally 
a few leaves below, that are in the process of decay at 
this season. , 

And for lambs, especially, itis the best pasture. They 
may be left until they have thoroughly eradicated the 
weeds and grass; if they occasionally nibble an ear the 
loss will be made up ten fold by the advantage to the 
crop, and having the ground mange | clean from 
weeds the coming season. Sheep will not do any 
damage to pumpkins, uniess they suffer for the want of 
water. 

There is quite an extensive business carried on by 
drovers, getting in flocks of sheep with droves, and 
driving them off under the pretence that they got in 
accidentally. I have known of several hundred head, 
that have at different times been drove off in this way, 
within a few days, and have myself lost nineteen head 
this summer, among them several valuable bucks, in 
the same manner. 

I am told that this kind of stealing is not made a 
crime by the courts of the State, unless the sheep 
were actually taken from an enclosure. If this be the 
case, either the law or the filles of its administration, 
or both, are very defective. To take a horse from a 
common or from the woods would be stealing, and the 
evidence of the fact would be, to find the animal in 
oa of the thief; and it would be no excuse to a 

orse drover to plead, that the horse got among his 
drove accidentally. Why this rule showh not apply to 
sheep, as well as horse stealing, I cannot perceive. 
Let farmers see to this, and require their legislators to 
enact such laws as will secure them against this kind 
of plundering. 


D. Yant: 
Mineral Hills, Tus. co., 6th August, 1850. 





Grasshoppers, &e., in Erie County. 


Mr. Batenam: For two weeks we have had fre- 
quent showers, which have retarded haying somewhat. 
The hay crop is lighter than was expected, owing to 
the increased numbers of — oppers. We thought 
we had seen grasshoppers before, but certainly not in 
any thing like such numbers. They covered the fen- 
ces by the roadside—the bushes and small trees were 
loaded with them when they went up to roost, so as to 
bend as with a crop of frnit. “I only saved my peach 
crop in my newly grafted orchard of 500 trees, by dri- 
ving them off the trees just at evening every night for 
weeks together, otherwise they would have strip 
the leaves all off, and left the fruit bare, as'they did in 
some cases after all our efforts. In many meadows 
they left scarce any thing but the:bare stalks, and our 
pasturés are gnawed to the ground, notwithstanding 
the abundant rains. They have been taking them- 
selves off fora week in large numbers. They fty 60 











as to fill the air like a swarm of bees, for hours togeth- 
er, in the middle ot the day, almost invariably takin 
advantage of a lake breeze to waft them south, an 
flying at a great height, and not perceivable except by 
looking towards the sun. 

How can we account for the migration of insects in 
one direction in such vast numbers? Do to 
“seek a better country,” like the starved po tion of 
Ireland ne to our shores—and if so, how came 
they by a knowledge that there is a better country, 
and that it is south instead of north?. I have noticed 
that squirrels also, when very numerous, emigrate, and 
always to the west. Shall. we call it instinct, or are 
they guided by reason and information, or by the im- 
pulse of the Creator! 

This is a theme worthy our contemplation. But the 
dead must be buried, and the sick cared for, and a 
summons for these purposes requires an abrupt close 
to this letter. ~ 

There is considerable dysentery, and somewhat fatal, 
prevailing in these parts. 

Wheat is mostly thrashed, and the crop is better and 
better the more it is handled. Oats badly injured by 
grasshoppers and drought. Potatoes by ditto, and 
bugs. 


B. Summers. 
Erie Co., Aug. 8, 1850. 





Letter from Lawrence County. 
Crors—Frvuit—Grare Curcutio—Potato Failure. 

Mr. Barenam: In this most southern point of the 
State, the season-has heen a peculiar one, but on the 
whole not very unfavorable for the farmers. Our 
wheat was first rate. Corn will not be a failure, 
though some fields were killed by drouth. Oats headed 
out so close to the ground that but few could be har- 
vested. Hay is a short crop, but not much relied on 
here. Beans look well—large quantities raised for 
river markets. Potatoes are one of our staple pro- 
ducts, but promise a failure; the tops look fair, but 
have formed no tubers; I suppose there are not less 
than 300 acres of early potatoes in this (Quaker) Bot- 
tom that will not pay for digging, or return the num- 
ber of bushels planted. 

Apples promise a fair crop, and are an important 
item with many of our farmers; large tities being 
raised for the New Orleans market. The Rome Beau- 
ty, I think is the best apple we have for this purpose. 
Thave 150 trees‘of it just coming intv bearing. Grapes 
are much injured by the curculio, I sup ; there 
would commence a small speck on the fruit, which 
soon spread and catsed it to fail. I trained one vine 
through a crack inside of a corn crib, where the fruit 
was protected from the rain and partially from sun, 
and it looks quite promising, no evidence of curculio 
or blight on the branches. I havea native fox grape 
from Jackson county, that I hope will stand our cli- 
mate better than the Catawba. More next time. 

Gro. T. Watton. 

Quaker Bottom, Q., Aug., 1850. 





‘Tue Woo. Growgr.”—It is a wonder that every 
sheep farmer in the country does not take friend Pe- 
ter’s valuable little paper. The following letter from 
Ohio shows what may be gained directly by intelli- 
gence which such papers afford: 

Bricuton, July, 16th, 1850. 

Dear Srr:—I can afford to be at some trouble to 

et subscribers, for I think it saved me tens of dollars. 
housands of dollars were taken out of the farmers 
of this county by contracting in the winter at 25 cents. 
One of my neighbors told me he was offered $46 00 
more than he got. Two others lost at least $50 00 
a-piece. I told them if they had taken the Wool 
, they would not have contracted their wool. J 

think I will send you more subscribers next'fall. 





= 
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Farming, and Farmer’s Life. 


Mr. L. A. Hing, one of our occasional contributors, 
and now corresponding editor of the Cincinnati Non- 
pareil, has been writing a series of spirited and inter- 
esting letters from New York for that paper. The 
following is one of the last and best. We think his 
ideas on the philosophy of living, are as near correct as 
any we have read lately, and we sincerely hope he 
may be enabled to realize his fond hopes and very 
rational desires ; 

Berlin, July 30th, 1850. 

Messrs. NonPaREILLeRs: I have been at work in 
the wheat field fur several days. Work and I were 
always friends; we never “fell out.” Having been 
bred a farmer, and having spent most of my time to 
the age of twenty in hard labor on the tarm, early and 
late, of course, all its avocations are familiar to me. It 
is eight or nine years since I performed any farm-work, 
but every thing is as natural as when I left the field 
for the schoo] and study. It is true, that so long an 
abstinence from severe manual toil, makes every bone 
ache for a while on taking hold again as of yore, and 
attempting, the first day, to keep pace with long accus- 
tomed hands. But two or three ; cured this lame- 
ness, and hard work comes natural again. After the 
first day's work I was lame enough, and a night’s slee 
did not help the matter; for in the morning I felt as if 
it would be a kindness for some one to roll me out of 
bed. But an hour’s labor limbered my joints, and 
worked a cure which two days of lounging could not 
have done. 

I do think that intelligent farming is the pleasant 
pursuit that can engage our attention. By intelligent 
farming, I mean such a development of the farmer thai 
he can direct all his labor to the most profitable ad- 
vantage, can sow always at the right time, in the right 
place, and with the right preparation; can exercise 

ood taste in fitting up his grounds, especially about 
the house, and thus take a pleasant advantage of all 
the blessings of a country life; can unite mental with 
physical toil; working awhile with his hands and 
cahite with his head; make a good living by easy toil, 
and in all respects living asa true man. In thecity, 
it is impossible for a single individual to live the true 
life. He can’t have a spacious yard about his house 
filled with shrubbery, trees and flowers; he can’t have 
open space and pure air; he can’t have the abundance 
ot the country and be completely independent at all 
times; and more than all he can’t rear a family in 
health and virtue in the city. In the country every 
home can be embowered ; and the little ones can dwell 
in a paradise, constantly surrounded with every thing 
beautiful, the air loaded with the fragrance of the 
foliage, the perfume of flowers and the music of birds; 
in the city these are superseded by brick and stone 
walls glowing with the summer heat; by a thick sultry 
atmosphere bearing all kinds of obscene smells and 
noxious gases; by folly, fashion and flammery in place 
of the good taste inspired by the simplicity of nature. 
But I'll not annoy city people by carrying this con- 
trast farther. If I could do any thing to break up the 
passion which so many have for city Fite, and madness 
of so many young men and women in leaving the 
country for the city, I should doubtless be a benefactor. 

What would I do if I had a farm of thirty, forty, or 
fifty acres? I don’t exactly know what | should do, 
but I “rather guess” that something a little out of the 
common order would be done. I am accused of not 

inking as other folks do—and, of course, I should 
not act as they do, for from our thoughts spring our ac- 
tion. Well, I would work six honre per day, and make 
as muchas farmers generally do on 100 acres at twelve 
hours per day, Besides this, while farmers spend no time 
about the house and in the garden, [ and my good wife 
would fix up such a bower about our tasteful cottage, 











as would call the angels down to dwell with us. In 
preparing to build, the first expense should be iucarred 
im procuring from the best architect the very best draw- 
=a the very best cottage; and then the nters 

the masons should follow the draft to the last line 
and do their work in the best style, or they would not 

t their pey. The fact is, there is a shamefal indo- 

ce of taste and mind generally, among the farmers 
in respect to their houses and the grounds about them. 
What do we live for, if not for enjoyment? and what 
can contribute so much to the happiness of a family as 
a beautiful e in which to dwell? 

Had I a farm in Ohio,(and as the kind Providence is 
always on my side, I have one,) I would have an - 
arbor of several acres, and in that arbor every tree and. 
shrub, native to Ohio,- should have a representative ; 
and I wonld not set them out im rows which are a 
moekery of Nature; but should stand “helter 
skelter,” intermingled, all over, as if they grew there 
from the seed which God himself sowed. 

You would not catch me working myself to death— 
for what’s the use of committing suicide? It is preach- 
ed as a crime to kill one’s self, directly—but it is also 
preached as a virtue to 

“Work, work, work, 
From weary chime to chime; 
Work, work, work, 
As prisoners work for crime. 
Plow and harrow and hoe, 
Hoe and harrow and plow, 
Till the heart grows sick and the arms benumbed, 
And misery stamped on the brow.” 

A man is praised if he works himself to death, but 
he is called a poor insane fool if he takes his own life 
in an equally respectable way. The fact is, slavish toil 
imbrutes the people—and they must learn to toil for 
health and pleasure alone, under the faith that the earth 
will produce abundance for every need of every hu- 
man being by the application of this amount of labor. 
The people should begin to live sensibly. 

— oon 
From the Wool Grower for August. 
Review of the Wool Market. 

Never in the history of the country has the wool 
trade taken such a course as it has this season. The 
whole clip has gone out of first hands, and is held by 
more purchasers than in any previous year. It has near- 
ly allleft the West and this State, and has gone direct- 
ly tothe mills. There are no large stocks in New 
York or Boston, and with but two exceptions, the dea- 
lers in Philadelphia have none on hand. Nor is thie 
all. There is no wool to go tothese points. No stocks 
can accumulate because there is no wool in the country 
to be sent forward. It has been purchased and sent 
forward, and is pretty equally diffused among the man- 
ufacturers. There is not amillion pounds of wool 
west of this city for sale; nor is there in this State 
west of Utica, half a million of pounds to come upon 
the market. Still the manufacturers have not upon an 
average a stock of wool to last them over four months, 
if they ran to the full capacity of their machinery; 
and it will not be in their power to supply the defi- 
ciency from foreign woo]. It cannot be had, for all the 
wool markets have experienced an advance, and the 
staple has been taken up with great rapidity, for the 
French and English markets. The question comes up 
then, what will the manufacturers do? We see but 
one course. They will be compelled to stop their 
mills or work only a part of their machinery. In eith- 
er event it will produce a good result. Their goods 
will bécome scarce, and they will be enabled to get a 
material advance, which will in some degree compen- 
sate the high prices paid this spring for wool; for they 
all complain that their wool has cost them nearly, or 
quite, 20 per cent more than they expected, when the 
market opened. : ; 

It will be seen by our foreign advices, that-wool is 
in active demand, and at an pr tae in all the foreign 
markets. 
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If cloths could be fairly invoiced so that the mant- 
facturer could have the full benefit of the tariff, he 
would have a very handsome margin for profit this fall 
and winter. 

We cannot help calling the attention of wool grow- 
ers to the very high prices which the choice-clips of 
Germany command. The clip from large flocks has 
been sold this spring at rates nearly equal to $1 per 
pound. This is owing in some degree to the very 
cleanliness of the wool. _The washing is more careful, 
and vastly more thorough than in this country. 
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_ HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 


Osage Orange Culture, 


(IN ANSWER TO NUMEROUS INQUIRIES.) 

Owing to the remarkably dry season we are not sur-| 
prised to learn that but few persons have been success- 
ful in raising Osage Orange plants fromjseed this year. 
As far as we have learned, there have been quite as ma- 
ny instances of success as we should have expected —| 
We sowed a peck of seed in town, on clay soil, after | 
being soaked two weeks and kept moist as much lon- 
ger waiting for rain; sowed first week in Jnne, with 
sand in the drills. watered occasionally, but the. water- 
ings failed to keep the ground moist, and we gave it up 
as a failure. 

Another experiment, with half a bushel or more of 
the same lot of seed, which we sent to an adjoining 
county and had sowed for us in mellow, deep, sandy 
soil very retentive of moisture but not wet—the seed 
soaked about a week and sowed last of May, has re- 
sulted quite favorably, producing a fine lot of plants. 
The cut worms made bad havoc amongst them, but we 
shall have enough to plant around our big orchard, and 
some to spare for our friends. 

When at Cleveland in June, we noticed on the grounds 
of Mr. Elliott, a bed of Osage Orange coming up quite 
thickly in spots, apparently where most moist or deep- 
est covered—sandy soil. The same is true of a bed 











where a peck of seed was sown for the Oberlin Col-| 
lege, on sandy ground, near the ridge road in Lorain 
county, Both experiments, perhaps, affording a thou-| 
sand plants to the quart of seed, or one-third of a fair 
yield. 

In the town of Pittsfield, Lorain county, some half a 
dozen farmers bought a bushelof seed of us last spring 
—their success has been poor and various. Mr. P. W. 
Hall has about 800 plants tothe quart of seed; Mr. Lin- 
coln failed almost entirely ; while Dr, Young, with the 
same seed, has nearly 3,000 plants to the quart. (We 
did not learn the particulars in regard to Dr. Young’s 
experiment, and should be pleased if he would favor us 
with them.) 

Numerous other instrnces have been reported to us, 
mostly of failures ; but as a few, like the foregoing, have 
succeeded perfectly, it is proof that the fault was not in 
the szeD, but in the season, the soil, and the want of 
sufficient knowledge as yet as tothe best mode of man- 





agement. 


The correspondent who inquires of us in regard to 
the sprouting of Osage Orange hedges from the roots, is 
informed that we have never seen or heard of any diffi- 
culty being experienced from that source. If we learn 
of any disadvantage of thator any other kind, we shall 
assuredly make it public; as we desire our readers to 
know the full truth on this and all other subjects dis- 
cussed in our columns. 

In regard to the prospect for new seed, weare not able 
to give any information as yet, not having learned whe- 
ther the crop ot fruit is promising or otherwise—shall 
hope to hear soon. The seed comes from distant parts 
of Arkansas and Texas, and cannot be expected here 
brfore January. 

We will state the price of plants for the coming fall, 
and where to be obtained, as soon as we have the in- 
formation from growers. Those who have plants for 
sale will please write us, stating number and price. 





Thinning Fruit. 


Those cultivators who have not had much experience 
in raising fruit, neglect to thin it; consequently their 
fruit is inferior, both in size and uality, and the quan- 
tity no larger. Owing to its inferiority, it sells at a 
much less price than it would under judicious manage- 
ment. 

One peach-grower informed us that he had taken off 
two-thirds of his peaches, and as they increased in size, 
and appeared too thick on the trees, he said that he 
was sorry that he had not taken off one half of the 
other third. One man complained to his neighbor, that 
a certain variety of the peach, which his friend had 
advised him to cultivate, was a poor bearer. “Stop 
your complaint,” was the reply, “until you sell your 
fruit.” He raised on one tree three dozen of peaches, 
sold them at two dollars per dozen, and was satisfied. 

In many cases it is necessary to thin fruit, reducing 
it sometimes to one half the specimens, and sometimes 
a still greater reduction is necessary. _ Besides the in- 


jury to the frait from too my a crop, the tree is also 


injured by exhaustion, which will stint its growth, 
render it unhealthy, and cause light crops in future, 
particularly in the next season. 

Experience in this business is necessary, for but very 
few persons can be taught by precepts the great im- 
portance of thinning fruit; so they will go on allowing 
too much to remain on the trees, till they gradually 
learn, from practice, the good effects of thinning.— 
New England Farmer. 





Remarks on Strawberries. 


In the vicinity of all our large towns, at least, the 


cultivation of the strawberry is destined to be a most 


important branch of horticulture. Around this city, 
the crop of the past season has been immense. The 
number of varieties grown, aud grown in perfection, 
has never been onuilae here before, and perhaps nev- 
er excelled any where. At our June exhibition, up- 
wards of twenty-five varieties were exhibited, includ- 
ing all the best known sorts. : 

Burr's New Pine maintains its supremacy in flavor, 
and is beside a most abundant béearer—indeed, we 
eonsider it, taking all together, the best strawberry. 

Burr’s Columbus aud Rwal Hudson are bot’: highly 
productive and fair sized varieties, but somewhat acid. 
On this account, however, they are not at all objection- 
able to many people. : 

Burr’s Scarlet Melting proves a most prolific bearer. 
We saw a bed of this variety in Bissett & Hooxer’s 

rounds, surpassing in fruitfulness any we have seen 
this season ; but the fruit is so tender that it can notbe 
cultivated for market. 
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Burr's Old Seedling is a good, productive, staminate 


sort. 

Hovey’s Seedling holds its place as the largest, and 
the shee here this season, in all the gardens, have been 
quite satisfactory —much better than they have ever 
been before. The flavor is but middling. 

Boston Pine is exceedingly prolific, and of fine size, 
but flavor poor. 

Black Prince has yielded most abundant crops of 
large, fine looking fruit, but in all cases exceedingly 
insipid. We see it stated to be the same thing at Cin- 
cinnati. . At the Buffalo exhibition we found the spec- 
imens shown to be no better. We have heretofore 
found it much better; but it certainly cannot be relied 
upon in this respect. 

The Crimson Cone is a most abundant bearer every 
year here, and in appearance one of the most beautiful 
of all—of a regular conical, pine apple shape, and 
rich, shining, crimson color; distinguishable at a glance, 
among all other sorts. The flavor is medium —about 
the same as the Large Early Scarlet. Weconsider this 
a valuable variety. &-<*t 

British Queen is a most superb fruit, and the plant 
extremely rice and luxuriant in foliage ; but the yield 
is quite inconsiderable and it deserves a place only in 
the amateur’s collection. ow 

Jenney’s Seedling is very large, and the plantof a vig- 
orous and luxuriant habit. We have not seen enoug 
of it to speak decidedly of its bearing qualities, but 
should think it will produce very moderately, and the 
flavor is but medium, or hardly that. 

Prolific Hautbois isa large,conical, pale colored, sweet 
and musky fruit that many people like, and an immense 
bearer. The plant is quite distinct in its appearance, 
and when in blossom is highly ornamental. We con- 








sider that its distinct peculiarities of growth, flavor, 
&c., added to its productiveness, render it well worthy 
of cultivation. = 

The Large Early Scarlet, and the Re White 
Monthly Alpines are unfailing good bearers, and the lat- 
ter especially fine flavored. There is no other variety 
we would recommend in preference tothe Large Early 
Scarlet, as a staminate to fertilize the pistillate varie- 
ties, as it not only possesses an abundance of pollen, but 
is itself an excellent fruit. =—"") 
The Bishop’s Orange is alsoa good bearer, and a good 
fruit. 

We give these brief notes, made from a careful exam- 
ination of the fruits in various plantations. The atten- 
tion that has been given the strawberry culture here 
for a few years past, by several zealous and well in- 
formed cultivators, has not only awakened the commu- 
nity to the importance of the subject, but has really 
given them such information—such examples—as can 
not fail toconvince them that to raise strawberries with 
success, requires but the plainest and simplest course 
of management. There is no difficulty now in select- 
ing varieties that, with good soil and good culture, will 
yield an ample return. 
Good Soil is a soil made deep by trenching or plow- 
ing. It should be at least a foot and a half deep, and 
so enriched with manures as to be in as good. condi- 
tion a8 a vegetable garden ought to be. Good culture 
consists in keeping the ground free from weeds and 
runners and the ground mellow about the plants.— 
Showery Weather during this and next month will be a 
good time for planting. The best way isin rows three 
feet apart, and the plants a foot apart in the rows.— 
The proending notes will be some guide to the inexpe- 
rienced in making selections. For a small collection, 
giving a reasonable vaste we cannot do wrong, we 

ink, in pointing out the following Staminates—Large 
Early Scarlet, Boston Pine, Burr’s Seedling, Swainstone 
Seedling. Pistil/ates—Burr’s New Pine, Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, Crimson Cone, Rival Hudson, Biack Prince. And 
in addition to these, the Prolific Houtbois and the Alpines; 


woe perfect flowers and not mixing with other 


For a very smal) collection the two first of 
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each staminate and pistillate. The Alpines we would 
cultivate if none else, on account of their bearing so long 
and possessing such delicious flavor. But few will 
agree with us on acconnt of their small size. 

A correspondent writes us:—‘‘I have made up my 
mind this season from my own observation and expe- 
rience, that Burr’s New Pine, Early Scarlet, and Ho- 


vey’s Seedling, are the three varieties for those who 


wish to cultivate but three sorts.” —Genesse Farmer for 
August. 


ae 





Crexmont County.—“Our corn will not be much 
over half a crop; Oats less than half; prospects for po- 
tatoes bad—almost a failure; Tobacco will be an ave- 
rage crop if not cut short by frost. 

“Our county Fair will be held at Batavia, Sept 27 
and 28. Hope it willbe managed better than last 
year.” 


Seneca County.—“Our wheat brop was never bet- 
ter—Corn good on mellow soils where well tended.— 
Oats a moderate crop. Haya good crop. Potatoes 
promise a light yield.” 

Miami County.—* Wheat crop first rate; Oats short, 
but well filled—a fair crop; Grass nearly an average 
cut; Corn promises nearly an average crop; Potatoes 
have suffered much injury by drouth and extreme hot 
weather.” 








__ HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. ion 


The Mangle—Machi 








for Ironing. 


Mr. BateHAM:-—As you are an advocate for labor- 
saving machinery, I wish that you would call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the construction and use of the 
mangle, or some other contrivance for lessening the toil 
of ironing clothes. I am quite sure that if the men 
had the ironing to do this hot weather, (the thermome- 
ter stands at 94 degrees while I write,) they would very 
soon introduce mangles or invent some other kind of 
machinery for performing the work. 

I have often heard that mangles are in common use 
in England and in other parts of Europe, but I have 
never seen or heard of one in this country. Why is it 
that we are so far behind our mothers in this thing? I 
think the mangle would be found more usefui than all 
the washing machines ever invented. It would not 
only be a saving of labor, but also of fuel, which is be- 
coming quite an item with us at the present time. 
Will you not call attention to this subject, Mr. Editor, 
and recommend the use of mangles, til] our housewives 
begin to think they must have them, then I have no 
doubt our ingenious mechanics will learn how to make 
them, and be prepared to supply the demand. A.W. 

Marietta, O., July, 1850. 


Remarks.—Many of our readers Pabably never be- 
fore heard or read of such a thing as a mangle, or a 
machine for ironing. We fully agree with A. W. in the 
opinion that if men had this labor to perform, especially 
in hot weather, there would long since have been plenty 
of mangles or other machines for the purpose in this 
country. In England, we can certify, the mangle is in 
common use; not, however, amachine in each house— 
except where families are large and wealthy—but one 
for each neighborhood of 6 to 12 families, and usually 
owned and kept by some poor woman who derives a 
support from its use, charging a set ptice per hour for 
its service, and having her customers come at different 
times, bringing their clothes with them and assisting to 
work the mangle. One ortwo hours work of two per- 





¥ 







sons with the machine is sufficient for the ordi 
washing of a family of ten or twelve persons. 3 
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must be borne in mind that itis only the plain articles, 
and such as have no butions, &c., on them, that can be 
ironed in this way; as the effect is produced by the 
pressure of a heavy weight moving upon wooden roll- 
ers, the clothes being put around the rollers. The ma- 


chine is quite large, heavy and expensive, and requires 
a good sized room devoted to its use, so that it is unfit 
for ordinary private familjes. It is in use in some of 
the large hotels and public institutions in this country. 
We think if some of our societies would offer a liberal 
premium for the purpose, a more portable and conve- 

ant machine for this purpose would be invented.—Eb. 





Mrs. Jones’ Experience. No. 3. 
EDUCATED WOMEN AS WIVES AND MOTHERS. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 

Come, girls, here is a dozen of us at the quilt, and we 
can all hear and think as well as talk and work ; so now 
let us have the Cultivator and read E. F. P.’s article 
about ‘‘ Educated women as wives and mothers.”— 
There, what do you think about it?. don’t you feel that 
she is right? Ido; I have thought for a good many 
years that no class of conimunity would be so much 
benefitted by a good education as wives and mothers. 
They are the teachers of all the children in the land, 
through all their most impressible years, and if every 
mother was well Sdincated, she could give a tone and 
bias to her child’s mind that uo after training, if she 
does not lay the foundation, can ever equal. If all 
mothers were well learned, all the world might be so 
with a very little trouble ; for they could give their chil- 
dren lectures on chemistry, natural philosophy, physi- 
ology, geology and astronomy, with every passing day. 
Washing, churning, cheese making, bread raising, soap 
boiling, cake beating, &c., would be practical illastra- 
tions of the theories of chemistry and philosophy. She 
could teach physidlegy while she washed the little feet 
and hands, and the child would remember as easily as 
he now does the oft repeated tale, “This pig went to 
meeting, and that one staid’ at home,” the names and 
signs of the formation of his own little structure. 

Then, too, when the little group, gathered around at 
eventide, instead of singing them to sleep with 

“Hey diddle diddle, the cats in the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon,” 
she could repeat some of the most beautiful tales of 
astronomy, and point out to them and tell them the 
names of the stars. The rocks and woods and hills 
around would furnish long stories of interest-to the 
listener, and fill up the place now occupied in its little 
head of mother’s murmuring and discontent. You 
can’t get time, and can’t afford the expense? Why 
not? Did you ever set yourselves really at work, to 
see what you cou Do you learn all you might 
learn as well as né#now? When the Cultivator comes, 
do you read itall—all the scientific articles, all the 
useful and instructive, or do you only read the poetry, 
Aunt Patience’s letters, or whatever happens in the 
housewife’s department, leaving all the rest to your 
brothers? Do you read the scientific matter in other 
papers? No, not one in ten of you, because you have 
got the foolish notion into your heads, that the stories 
and sentiment, the anecdotes and the disasters, are all 
that legally belong to a woman. It would be quite un- 
ladylike and cnirhaed to’ know what men know, and 
the men are not a whit more sensible. Any thing that 
will suit mother, wife, or sister, is too soft and senti- 
mental for them,just as if God ever meant that a family, 
living under the same roof, should have no feelings, no 
sympathies, and no enjoyments incommon. Why did 
he give us eyes to see, ears to hear,.so nearly alike, 
we are children, if our after life is to be so oppo- 

tell you, girls, it is all wrong. 

me give you a little of my.experience. When 





[ was young, girls were not educated as much as they 
are now. Iwas sent to school now and then a quarter, 
to learn to read, write and spell, studied Murray’s 
grammar and Morse’s geography, but figures were not 
thought essential for girls. I did not-bother my brain 
with them. ButI hada brain to be bothered filled, 
too, with something. All the news I could get 
hold of were ransacked — poetry and tales, and every 
thing else, read and carefully remembered... Every 
thing in the shape of narrative that the neighborhood 
afforded, was devoured before I was fourteen. I was 
a farmer’s daughter, and did, I believe, about as other 
girls do— worked, when mother said, and played, when 
shesaid. But the ever ing, never edding minutie 
of house work did not suit my romance loving spirit 
exactly; and in the summer of my fifteenth year I told 
mother, that if she would excuse me from the dish 
washing, cooking, sweeping and bed making, I would 
pick spin all the wool, help dry the fruit and assist 
in the milking. To this she agreed, and with a pile of 
one hundred pounds before me, I setto work. I found 
if I rose early and worked fast I could do a common 
day’s work at picking or spinning in half a day; the 
rest of the time was all my own. I began my job in 
July, and before christmas I had all my work done, and 
it was my pride to boast that, beside making one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight yards of carpeting, linsey, flannel 
and blankets (I did not weave), I had read 40 volumes. 
Now, what were they? The novels of Scott, Cooper, 
and almost every body’s else that I could get hold of in 
the neighboring village, where I went almost every 
week. I not only boasted of having read them, but of 
being able to remember the name of every character, 
detail every incident, and carry out every plot. I had 
borrowed, too, Burns, Byron, Shakspeare, and Moore, 
and could repeat sixty poems and songs, learned by 
laying my book on the windowsill, at my wheel head, 
and rehearse as I merrily tripped it to and fro. Every 
beautiful sentence or sentimental strain was stored away 
in my crowded brain. I will not tell you any thing 
about the quarts of tears that were shed over imagina- 
ry sufferings; but I will tell you, that though I filled 
my mind with what would have been well, if judicious- 
ly used as a relaxation or amusement, became a whir! 
of excitement, dissatisfaction and discontent. Life lost 
its beauty, and the actual and real became dull, onerous 
and disagreeable. What, you ask, has all this to do 
with educated women? Nothing, only to show how 
much timea young girl can get to read and learn, if she 
only sets out for it. 

Now suppose those 40 volumes had been works of 
science; suppose that, instead of learning and treasuring 
up in my mind ali the worthless names of the heroes, 
heroines, maids and pages, I had learned the class, or- 
der or genera of plants; if, instead of remembering 
the exploits of Fergus M’Ivor, Ivanhoe or Hawkeye, 
I had looked over the Vestiges of Creation, or walked 
with Lyell through the Geology of our Earth; if, in- 
stead of learning songs and sentiments, treasuring up 
the wild ride of Mazeppa, or the comical one of Tam 
O’Shanter, I had searched the mysteries of the rule of 
three, and solved the problems of Euclid ; if, instead of 
learning to apostrophise the moon and stars, I had be- 
come one 

“ Of those worthy godfathers of heaven's lights, 

Who give a name to every fixed star” — 
do you suppose I should have made a worse wife or a 
less faithful mother? : 

But I read on, on, on, until I was married; without 
mingling one useful book with the ome, 2 Father 
sometimes told me I read too much fiction, but he put 
nothing better in my hands to fill up the vacuum of 
mind that must be filled. What girl’s mind has not its 
vacuum, that must be filled with either good or evil? 
When I married, as it did ‘hot suit my husband, nor 
seem quite right as a wife to do so, I quit reading nov- 
els. What filled the vacuum then? I will tell 
girls, how I tried to fill it. By embroidering 
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frocks, working blankets, stitching collars, embellish- 
ing aprons, darning lace, &c. Did this — the long- 
ing spirit? Not a bit of it. It filled up the gaps of 
time, but gave no ease to the yearning spirit. Still I 
did not thmk for myself, and no one told me, that a 
woman might and ought to devote her mind to nobler 
and better things. Learned women were blue stockings 
in those days, and educated women reported as bad 
housekeepers, and cold, selfish mothers. And so I 
worked on, on, on, till I was thirty-three years old. 
My children often came with desponding faces to beg 
help about their lessons, but I could not teach them. 

One fine summer day two of my bs came running 
home from the neighboring brook with @ very singular 
shaped and colored stone. They were full of pleasure 
and excitement, and of course ran firstto mother. See, 
ma, what we have found; what is it? where did it 
come from? what is it good for?. All the answer I 
could give was, J don’t know. How the shade fell over 
the bright faces of my boys as they seated themselves 
with their treasure on the dvor stone. “ Well,” says 
one, ‘‘ma don’t know every thing, does she?” ‘Not 
by along ways,” was the reply, ‘*she never can tell us 
any thing when we ask her; if I was as old as she is, 
I guess I'd know all about these things.” 

Oh, how painfully that artless child’s remark fell 
upon my heart. I had fallen in the eyes of my chil- 
dren; 1 wasno longer an oracle. Somebody else knew 
more n mother, and henceforth her inflaence was 
weakened. Even at eight years old they were asking 
questions that mother could not answer. 

Suppose [ had been able to tell them the probable 
history of that stone; suppose, when they brought a 
beautiful wild flower from the wood, I had been able 
to analyze it for them, teaching them by little and litile 
the mysteries of science; suppose I could have taught 
them the use of their lungs, the formation of the hand, 
or the complex machinery of the nerves and muscles, 
must I of necessity have neglected to wash their faces 
or cooked their dinner? Need I to have neglected my 
husband, his interest or his happiness, or to have held 
myself his superior? Need I to have become coarse, 
masculine or formidable, even if I could have taught 
my boys lessonson political economy, or scientific farm- 
ing, while I darned the socks or mended the coat sleeve 
during a long winter evening, while they were enjoy- 
ing their “ pop corn”’ and apples ? 

lf every woman could be learned or educated, not as 
young ladies are now educated, but glean knowledge 
when or wherever they find it, adding to it all the eru- 
dition they can glean at school, all these objections, 
strange and absurd, would be forgotten. And those 
things which are attained only by a few men, would 
become as common nursery tales, and all ranks and con- 
ditions, from palace to cabin, be made wiser and better 
and consequently happier. 

Now, my dear girls, and even to wivesand mothers, 
I would niake the appeal. Do read something besides 
stories; | pray up every fragment of the useful and true 
aud good that lies scattered by the way side, and in this 
age when books upon all subjects are strewn around us 
as thick as autumn leaves, if we make the right éffort, 
we ot help being somewhat educated, though we 
may haveneverseen theinside of a seminary or learned 
one lesson of a master. 

But, dear me, how I do run on. Here, Eveline,come 
and lay out this square for me; that’s a good girl, and 


T'll quilt as hard as I can and let:the rest of you talk 
now. 


Green Corn Starch. 





Take green corn, when fit for roasting-ears, grate it 
down into clean cold water, when grating dip the ear 
into the water frequently so as to get the corn off 
clean, then drain through a cloth, ofa medium thick- 
ness (tow cloth is best) after which let it stand eight or 
ten hours until properly settled, then pour off the wa- 


ter. Should there be a yellowish skum on the starch 

rinsé it off with pure water, after which put it ou 

plates and dry it in the sun, while drying cut it so as 

to get the lower side up and dried thoroughly. Care 

must be taken to keep it clean while drying. 
Lexington, O 





Soutuers Recire ror Oxra Sour.—Very early in 
the morning, set the pot over the fire with a shin of 
beef, washed and —_ clean, and ten quarts of cold 
water; add a table spoonful of salt. When it boils, 
draw it from the fire, and carefully take off the scum. 
If the scum should sink, it must be strained througha 
cloth that has been washed in scalding water to remove 
the unpleasant taste, a cloth is apt to communicaté to 
hot liquids which pass through them. While the soup 
is boiling, throw in a peck of okra cut in slices, and 
three or four small onions. About an hour afterwards, 
add two quarts of tomatoes peeled, and cut in slices, 
throwing out the seeds. Season with pepper, and such 
herbs as suit your taste. Let it boil slowly until din- 
ner time. Pick the bones and meat carefully out; cut 
up some of the A as in short pieces, and return them 
to the soup; and then throw a few leaves of fresh pars- 
ley on it, after it is in the tureen.— Am. Ag. 








To Prepare Bees’ Wax.—To obtain wax, boil 
combs in a strong muslin bag, im a saucepan, with w 
ter sufficient to keep the bag from burning; and whilst 
boiling, continue to press the bag with a wooden slice 
or spoon, to extract the whole, as you skim off the 
wax. Drop the wax into cold water, where it will 
|swim on the surface. The wax thus obtained will 

still want refining, to effect which, place it in a clean 
saucepan, and melt it over a slow fire. Then pour off 
the clear wax into proper vessels, and let it cool. To 


whiten it, make it in thin cakes, aud expose it in the 
sun.— Ez. 








Cuakcoat in Cisterns.—Two gallons of fine fresh 
burned charcoal, will purify a dozen hogsheads of wa- 
ter, when the smejl is so unpleasant it cannot be used. 

Rep Ants, can be kept out of closets and other pla- 
ces by impregnating the air with camphor, as this odor 
is offensive to all the insect family. 

~—eo 


Bless God for Rain. 





‘Bless God for Rain,” the good ‘man said, 
And wiped away a grateful tear, 
That we may have our daily bread, 
He drops a shower upon us here ; 
Our Father, Thou who dwell’st in Heaven, 
We thank thee for the pearly shower, 
The blessed present thou hast given 
To man and beast, to bird and flower. 





The dusty earth with lips apart, 
Looked up where rolled an orb of flame, 
As though a prayer came from its heart 
For rain to come; and lo! it came. 
The Indian corn with silken plume, 
And flowers with tiny pitchers filled 
Send up their praise in sweet perfume, 
For precious drops the clouds distilled. 


The modest grass is fresh and green — 
The brooklet swells its songs again; 
Methinks an angel wing is seen 
In every cloud that brings us rain. 
There is a rainbow in the sky, 
Upon the arch where tempests trod ; 
God wrote it ere the earth was dry — 
It is the autograph of God! 





He that considers how little he dwells upon the con- 
dition of others will learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by himself. 


Some are too stiff to bend, and too old to mend. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto Cuttrvator OFFice, August 14, 1850. 

We learn from the northern parts of the State, and along the 
canals and railroads, that active inquiry begins to be made for 

wheat, though at prices too low for the acceptance of many far- 
mers. At the lake ports the price is about 80 cents; at Massillon 
75; at Mansfield, Urbana, Springfield, Cincinnati, &c.,70to 73; at 
Newark, Zanesville, Columbus, &c., 68 to 70. 

We do not think higher prices will be likely to prevail this fall, 
unless more unfavorable accounts should be received respecting 
the harvests in Europe. 

We notice no changes of importance in other farm produce— 
excepting potatoes, and hay in some localities, occasioned by pros- 
pects of scarcity. 

Crvornnatt, Aug. 13 —Flour, $3,62@3,75 per bbl. ; Wheat, little 
otfered—brings 70 cents; Corn has again advanced to 50@52 cts. ; 
Oats 40@42 cts.; Flax Seed $1; Pork, &c., dull, with no change ; 
Cheese, for shipment, 6@6% cts.; Butter, for packing and keg, 
8@814 cts., roll 10@12% to 15 cts.; Eggs 8@9 cts. per dozen. 

CoLumsvs, Aug. 14.—Flour $4@4,25; Wheat 65@68 cts.; Corn 
33@35 cts.; Oats 30 cts.; Barley 62 cts.;.Rye.50°cts.; Potatoes 
$1,50; Butter 124¢@15 cts.; Cheese 644 @8 cts.; Hams 7@9 cts, 
per lb.; Chickens 12@15 cts.each; Hay $67 per ton. 

New Yorx, Aug. 12.—Flour $4,62@4,75; Wheat, no good new 
arrived; Corn 62%@65cts.; Pork and other provisions firm, with 
no change of price, 





GREAT SALE OF FRUIT TREES AT AUCTION. 


The whole stock of a Nursery to be sold at Auction, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1850. 

HE Pr: prietors of the LAKE ERIE NURSERY, Cleveland, 

Ohio, being about to makea change in their business, will 

sell their entire stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Roses, &c., &c., at Public Auction, and without reserve, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 20th September next. 

The collection embraces all the choice leading, and new varie- 
ties of Fruits, rare Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., and in ex 
tent of variety and correctness to name, is probably surpassed 
by no Nursery in the West. 

The stock of Pears on free stocks, and dwarfed on Quince, is 
very good, and also Cherries, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Quinces, Currants, Raspberries, &c., &c. 

Among the Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, ther’ are plants 
from one year’s growth to an extra size, and the stock of Moun- 
tain Ash, Scotch Larch, Deciduous Cy; ress, Norway and Silver 
Maples, European Lindens, Horse Chesnuts, Kentucky Coffee 
Trees, Garland Deutzia. Daphne Mezereon, Monthly Chinese 
Evergreens, and Tree Renesenchion, &c., &¢., are especially 

rye «ze i 


The stock of Evergreens is large, end most of them having 
been ice transplanted, they are in an excellent condition to be 
removed. 

The sale will be made in lots of from 10 to 100 trees or plants 
in each Jot. The correctness of varieties may be relied upon, 
and purchasers can have the tite | of removing their trees at 
any time previous to the 20th May, 1851. 


purchaser can dig and remove his trees himself, or the 

proprietors will do it for him, charging him the usual price of 
packing, &c. 

The terms of sale, unless otherwise agreed upon with individ- 
uals, will be as follows — 
« For al sums under Twen 

Over Twenty and under Fifty, 30 days. 

Over Fifty and under One Hundred, 4 months. 

Over One Hundred, six months, wd Notes payable at 
Bank. per 

Catalogues will be issued about the 15th of August, which we 
shall take pleasure in forwarding to any p: rsons who may desire. 
All communications.of enquiry, &c., addressed to the subscri- 
bers will meet prompt attention. ELLIOTT & Co., 

Aug. 15, Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 


235 ACRES OF &. FOR SALE. 

WISH to sell, at private sale, acres of land in Washington 
township, Morrow county, , 8 miles north of Mt. Gilead 
the county seat, and 34 of a mile from the depot of the Cleveland 
= a i > The land is of oopertes quality, = 

apted to farming an ing purposes, and extremely w 
oak. This tract is divided into two farms —80 acres, with 20 
improved, and 135, with 85 i The improvements on 
both lots lie together, convenient for one farm. subscriber 
will sell either, or both, on very reasonable terms. For further 
articulars inquire of CHariEs Exxrort, Iberia, Morrow county, 

hio. July 25.—3t* 


THRESHING MACHINES. 
HE subscribers are man and have on hand a large 
number of Prrrs’ Parent SEPARATORS. 
C. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massilon, Stark co.,Ohio, April 15, 1850. 


Dollars, cash. 











arms, 
oblique sliding cut. It is every way con 

durable. Itcuts HAY, STRAW AND CORN ST. 

rapidity and ease than any other Machine in use, and is conve- 
niently adjusted to cut any length which may be desired. 

It has the first premium in’ most of the fairs where it has 
been some tw in number, County and State Fairs, 
and in 1848, atthe Fair of the American Institute, held im the city 
of New York, it was awarded the First Premium ! 

This Machine was patented June 6th, 1848, by the subscriber, 
and he is now selling off his rights on liberal terms, 

Address BYRON DENSMORE. 
proskats N. Y., Aug. 1-3t.* 

k= G. W. Evacoms is traveling agent for the State of Ohio. 


GREAT SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 
[HE subscriber will offer for sale without reserve, at public 
auction, on Thursday, the 29th day of A next, at 1 
o’clock P. M., on the farm of J. F. Sheafe, Esq., at New Hamburg, 
Duchess Co., New York, about 35 head of short-horn cattle, inclu- 
ag baw heifers, and calves, 
is herd was mostly bred by Mr. Sheafe, and I do not hesitate 
to say, that I think it one of the destin the United States; and 
I have seen and particularly examined nearly all of them. Great 
attention was paid in the commencement of this herd, to the milk- 
ing properties of the animals forming it; and this, together with 
fine points and good growth and constitution, have been steadily 
kept in view in its breeding. There is but one cow in the herd 
which gives less than 20 quarts per day, in the best of the milking 
season, while one has given over 29 quarts per day and made 15 
Ibs. 3 oz. of butter per week, and two others have given respec- 
tively, 31 and 36 quarts per day. Their color is of the most fash- 
ionable and desirable kind—red, red-and-white, and a rich straw- 
berry roan—only one white cow in the lot.. They are of good 
size and fine style, and all in calf to the superb imported bull Ex- 
eter, who will also be offered for sale at the same time. 
Pedigree of Exeter —Exeter is of the Princess tribe of Short- 
horns—was calved in June 1848, and bred by Mr. John Stephen- 


son, of Wolviston, Durham. land. He was got by Napier, 
: ommodore, (3,452)—Flora by 


(6,238,)—out of Jessamine, b 
Belvidere, a Gal b Ividere, Se ay ert by Wa- 
nglish Herd Book, Vol. V., for full ped- 


terloo, (2,816,) &e. See 
igree. 

Exeter was selected for Mr. Sheafe, by a first rate judge of 
Short-horn stock, and was considered one of the best bulls in 
England. Quite a high price was paid for him ; and it is believed 
that his superior, if even his has never before been import- 
ed into this country. He carries an enormous brisket for his age, 
and his style, handling, and oe are of the finest kind, His 
color is mostly a beautiful yellow-red, which is a bright: ith 
a fine pa or saffron undertinge, arising from a rich yellow 
skin. a fe eo comin of Ob ean aerents red Ce 
ported into America. Calvesgot by him, out of this herd of cows, 
will fetch a high price the moment they are dropped. 

Bo pee rg pane oy he re aethye a stands at the head 
of his class in stock is of the highest repute. It 
is entirely of don Serinapag tre apa tens ten without 
any alloy. or gem | blood, back to pure Short-horns, for up- 
wards of two hundred years; a matter of no small consideration 
to b noe who pene oP fresh cross, full, 

atalogues of the above stock, with pedigrees in are now 
ready for distribution. ” 

Southdown Sheep.—A choice flock of this superior breed of mut- 
ton sheep will be sold on the same day as above. 

‘olk Swine-—One boar and several sows and . 
ot the fine breed of s > es “a 
Working Oxen.—A handsome pair of red working oxen. 
May 15. A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st., New York. 








